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THE QUESTION OF CAIN. 


BY MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 


—_—_~>——— 
CHAPTER XIX. IN MAYFAIR. 


THINGS settled down at Horndean with 
the facility that attends changes, when there 
are no difficulties about money in the way. 
The old master was gone, the young master 
filled his place, that was all. The transfer 
was effected with perfect ease; the neigh- 
bourhood paid its visits of condolence by 
leaving its cards, and made its visits of 
congratulation in person; and was of 
opinion that the present Mr. Horndean was 
a decided improvement on the former. 

The neighbourhood had not seen any- 
thing of Frederick Lorton for three or four 
years, and had seen but little of him at any 
time ; if it had heard rumours to his dis- 
advantage, it was not disposed to re- 
member them now. The popularity of 
Mrs. Townley Gore contributed not a little 
to this pleasant state of things. It had 
amused her, and cost her nothing, to make 
herself popular during her annual visits to 
 Horndean. Her brother had earnestly begged 
of hertoremain with himand see him through 
the taking possession business, as he called 
| it, protesting that he was not well enough, 
that he could not be bothered, that he 
supposed he was bound to stay at Horndean 
for the present, but that it was an awful 
bore ; and altogether demeaning himself as 
i) though he were rather injured and ag- 
grieved by being converted into a landed 
proprietor. With this Mrs. Townley 
i} Gore patiently put up. She had been 
speedily relieved from her apprehension 
as to how her brother might mean to 
behave to her, by perceiving that, although 

he did not intend to be communicative 
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with respect to the interval during which 
she had known nothing about him, neither f 


did he intend to rake up past grievances, fj 


or maintain a feud with her. This might 
be the result of magnanimity, or it might } 
merely proceed from Frederick’s inclination } 
to make things pleasant for himself. The 
motive concerned her not. She ac- 
cepted the fact that the hatchet was 
buried, and freely acknowledged to herself 
that smoking the pipe of peace under such 
prosperous circumstances was pleasant. 
Of one thing she felt quite certain: 
whatever Frederick’s mode of life had 
been during that interval which he clearly 
did not mean to discuss, it had not agreed 4 
with him She was inclined to think [ 
the old man had died only just in time; a ' 
little more “ knocking about,” as people 
airily describe sinful and worthless living, 
would probably have finished Frederick. | 
It was quite true that he was very like * 
their mother, who had died young. He ; 
was rather provoking in his ways just 
now, but that would come to an end. 
The serious advantages of so enviable ; 
and safe a position as that into which 'f 
he had stepped, must overcome his undis- ; 
ciplined fancies and reckless habits. The | 
mere possession of plenty of money might f 
prove an effectual cure for a propensity ‘ 
to spend too much, and to spend it ill. 

Mrs. Townley Gore was,in short, in high } 
good humour, and made the house very agree- 
able for every one, including her husband, 
who was over his attack of gout and able 
to take an active interest in the stables. 
The late Mr. Horndean knew nothing, and 
cared as little, about horses; so that he had a 
carriage to use when he wanted to go out, it 
was a matter of total indifference to him 
what the horses were like. There were 
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four equine quadrupeds in his stables, but 
he would not have known any of them 
had he met them’ on the road de- 
tached from the carriage. The present Mr. 
Horndean was not a horsey man, though, 
as his sister was well aware, he had 
“dropped” a good deal of money at the 
racecourses of more than one country ; 
but he was alive to the propriety of 
having good horses at Horndean. So was 
Mr. Frank Lisle, but chiefly because he 
wanted to paint them, as he wanted to paint 
the cows and the dairymaids; the dogs; 
Mrs. Grimshaw, the . housekeeper; the 
cat; the pigeons; the terrace and the flower 
vases; the lake, and the ducks; the boat- 
house ; and the post-pony. He was always 
getting a “sitting” from somebody or 
something, and his friend’s very first 
exercise of authority of the proprietorial 
kind was to have a big room with a north 
light “turned out,” as Mrs, Grimshaw 
described the proceeding, and given up to 
Mr. Lisle and the “painter’s rubbish ” 
that he accamulated about him. It was 
understood that Mr. Lisle was to stay at 
Herndean until the humour seized him 
to go elsewhere, and to do exactly what he 
liked while he stayed there. Mrs. Townley 
Gore made no objection to this uncon- 
ventional arrangement, although it was not 
one that would seem at all likely to com- 
mend itself to her; and her acquiescence 
was only one of many testimonies to Mr. 
Frank Lisle’s power of pleasing. He was 
aware that Mrs. Townley Gore was pleased 
with him, aud he was ‘glad of it, although 
he was very far from appreciating all the 
importance of the fact, or suspecting how 
untenable he would have found his position 
had it not received her sanction! He was 
agreeably surprised to find Mrs. Townley 
Gore so urbane and charming a person, for 
he had been predisposed, by information 
that he had received, to dislike her. 

If anyone had described Mr. Frank Lisle 
to her, and she had not seen him, Mrs. 
Townley Gore would have pronounced him 
off-hand to be an objectionable person, one 
of those individuals, superfluous and 
annoying in a well-ordered world, who 
allow a taste to assume the proportions of 
amania. To be an artist was not by any 
means a passport to her favour; she 
disliked artists as a class, and had been 
annoyed, not without reason, by her 
brother’s predilection for their society. 
Successful artists, of course, were quite 
another thing; one met them everywhere, 
and they were eminently respectable 





though perhaps a little prononcés; but 
Frederick’s artist friends were not in the 
first nor even the second line, and they had 
certainly done him no good. 

Mr. Frank Lisle had, however, estab- 
lished himself in the good graces of Mrs. 
Townley Gore by his pleasant manners, 
undisfigured by any of the carelessness 
which she disliked ; his happy temper ; his 
good looks; and his evidently wholesome 
influence over Frederick. It was from 
Frank Lisle that she learned the particulars 
of her brother’s illness, for, as she told 
Miss Chevenix in a letter written in fulfil- 
ment of the promise she had made on 
leaving her, Frederick was really not yet 
well enough to like talking about the 
narrow escape of death he had had. 

“It seems,” wrote Mrs. Townley Gore, 
“that he had been staying with Mr. Lisle 
in Paris—was actually there while we were. 
I told you, you may remember, that some- 
one called to ask about me the very day 
I left Paris. No doubt it was Mr. Lisle 
himself; and they were to have come on to 
London together. But Mr. Lisle took one 
of his crazes for painting somebody or 
something, and went off to’ some place 
near Paris, merely leaving word for 
Frederick that he would follow him as 
soon as he could. Frederick had been 
feeling rather ill, and, as usual, taking 
no care of himself, and, from what 
Mr. Lisle made out afterwards, it seems 
Frederick sat up all night, playing, 
at some cercle in Paris, having to start 
next morning for England. He has told 
me next to nothing himself; but he did 
tell me that his object in coming to 
England was to see Mr. Horndean ; he 
thought the estrangement had lasted long 
enough, and he meant to try and make it 
up. He started feeling weak and giddy, 
as well he might, and when the train ran 
into the station at Amiens, the railway- 
people found him insensible in the carriage. 
As there was plenty of money in his 
pocket they took him to a good hotel, sent 
for a doctor and a nurse, and put him into 
their hands. There he remained for a 
whole month. His illness was brain fever, 
and when it subsided he was so weak and 
so confused he could form no plans for 
himself, and give no directions, and he 
just stayed on, helpless, but saved. Mr. 
Lisle had in the meantime been wandering 
like awill-o’-the-wisp with brushes for wings, 
and, after his pleasant fashion, had been re- 
ceiving and writing no letters. He wanders 
back to Paris, and finds a ‘ communication ’ 
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dated several weeks back, from the doctor 
at Amiens, to the effect that he was 
in charge of a gentleman whose initials 
were F. L., and in whose pocket-book 
the address of the house in which Mr. 
Lisle lived was written. This communi- 
cation was rather vaguely addressed to 
the concierge, but all would have been 
right had Mr. Lisle been in Paris. He 
started for Amiens by that evening’s train, 
and found my brother in the state I 
have described. I am sure that nothing 
could be better than the care he took 
of Frederick, but it was some time even 
yet before he was fit for anything. I 
asked Mr. Lisle why he did not write to 
me, and he said it was because Frederick 
would not let him wyite. He did not 
want a fuss made, and he meant to go 
back to Paris. I asked Mr. Lisle whether 
Frederick had forgotten Mr. Horndean 
as well as everything else; but he said, 
no; he had only changed his mind, 
and meant to come to England later. 
They went back to Paris together, and 
Frederick was there for two or three days, 
after which they started for England, and 
would have come straight through only 
that Mr. Lisle wanted to paint something 
at Calais. They put up at a queer little 
inn, ‘ with associations,’ as Mr. Lisle says, 
with Hogarth, and Sterne, and people of 
that kind ; at all events, there they stayed, 
Mr. Lisle painting promiscuously (especially 
vagrant dogs—you should see his sketch- 
book !) and Frederick wandering about. 
He picked up The Times at the 
railway-station, and saw our, or I 
should say, your advertisement, and he 
and Mr. Lisle came on at once to Horndean. 
There, dear Beatrix, is my story, or rather, 
Frederick’s, for you, and you see how 
successful your brilliant idea was. As for 
my brother, I cannot tell you what I think 
about him, because I have not yet made up 
my mind. If he were not still far from 
strong I should say he was immensely 
bored. Iam not bored in the least, and 
Mr. Townley Gore is wonderfully well. 
We probably should not like more than a 
few weeks of this sort of thing, but at the 
end of them we shall have a few people 
down ; no regular house-party, of course, 
only friends. Don’t you think you 
could come? It would be nice; and if 
Mr. Lisle has not flitted away somewhere 
he would paint you to perfection as the 
Fair One with the Golden Locks. I see 
The Morning Post announces the Darnell- 
Hylton affair as ‘arranged.’ His mother 





has had her way, and will no longer be 
amusing. How funny was her dread of 
your fine eyes and your free-thinking! I 
shall ask you to call at ——.” 

Then followed a list of commissions. 

It was a hot day in London, and 
Miss Chevenix was ensconced in the 
shadiest corner of her back drawing-room. 
The sunshine was shut out by blinds, the 
air was cooled by a jet from a pretty 
little fountain and scented with the breath 
of choice flowers. The small but luxurious 
rooms were models of good taste, and had 
an air of leisure and repose especially 
charming from their contrast with the sullen 
roar and rattle of the great city outside. 
Miss Chevenix looked very handsome that 
day ; her magnificent hair was a glowing 
mass of brightness in the shade; there 
was a deeper rose-tint than usual in her 
cheeks, and her eyes made up in brilliance 
for what was wanting to them in colour. 
It was anger that shone in them ; but hers 
was a face to which anger was not 
unbecoming, but also not contradictory. 
She would have described her dress as the 
simplest thing possible, for it was merely 
an elegant combination of soft, shiny, 
white muslin and filmy lace, but it re- 
presented an entry of thirty pounds in 
her modiste’s bill. The coolness that 
surrounded her was only external; there 
was nothing answering to it in her heart 
and brain. On a pretty gold -tasselled 
basket-table beside her lay a number of 
cards and letters; in her hand was an 
open paper, but she was not reading 
its contents; she had gathered them 
already, and her thoughts were busy with 
their meaning. 

“ But I must have some money,” thus 
her thoughts ran. “There is no use in 
papa’s writing such nonsense as this to me ; 
there is no good in his telling me I must 
‘tide over things for the present ;’ they 
cannot be tided over. It is cowardly of 
him to keep away and leave me to bear it. 
Servants are not insolent to him ; trades- 
people don’t tell him that customers of our 
sort don’t suit them, as that wretch from 
Morrison’s told me this morning. I 
cannot, I will not bear what I have borne 
for the last week. It is the Darnell-Hylton 
affair, as my tenderly sympathetic friend 
calls it, that I may thank for this sudden 
persecution in the middle of the season. 
They were all civil enough while he was 
seen about with me. Yes, that is the 
explanation.” 

She suddenly and viciously tore the 
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paper she held into strips, twisted them 
tightly together, with a  subtly-cruel 
suggestiveness in the manner of the action ; 
as if those strong white fingers of hers 
could have wrung a bird’s neck, or a baby’s. 

“Tt’s horrible, it’s sickening, it’s mad- 
dening to see the safety, the peace, the 
calmly triumphant selfishness of securely 
rich people ; about whom nobody has any 
doubt, and who have no doubt about 
themselves. And how I do hate them! 
I might not hate them so much if I knew 
more about ourselves. I suppose I could 
bear what people call reverses as well as 
another ; and I am sure I could play a 
bold game for a big stake ; but there’s no 
such thing; there’s only a dreary sham, 
and I don’t even know how much is 
sham.” 

She lay back in her chair, with her 
hands behind her head, her face was bent 
forward, her eyes were downcast, so that the 
red-gold lashes hid them, and a strange 
smile hovered about her full red lips. 
Her thoughts had flown off at a tangent 
from her father’s letter, which was 
altogether displeasing, to Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s, which was pleasing and irritating 
at the same time. 

“My fine eyes and my free-thinking ! 
How clever she fancies herself! What a 
neatly-turned phrase she flatters herself 
that is! And yet, if there is any woman 
in the world whom she likes, I am that 
woman! To be sure:I have red hair and 
eyes like rain-drops, while she believes that 

All that is best of dark and bright, 

Meets in her aspect and her eyes. 
No doubt it did, once. Thus, among a 
great many other pleasures which she, 
lucky woman, can afford, is the pleasure 
of patronising me. But the pleasure of 
hitting me hard is at least as great—will 
she find it as cheap?” 

A cluster of yellow roses was pinned 
into the front of her gown ; she crushed 
them with her soft round chin as she 
inhaled their perfume, and nibbled their 
delicate leaves with her sharp small teeth. 
The action was subtle, and like that of her 
hand. 

“She does not even know the ugly 
little Puritan to speak to, and if I had 
been Lady Darnell I might have been 
of use to her; and yet she cannot 
resist a thrust at me, so strong in her 
nature is the instinct of spite. How 
thoroughly she enjoys her queening it at 
Horndean! It ought not to be difficult to 
dethrone her. The brother seems to be 





an effete person, not the sort of man I 
imagined until now. Not one third as 
rich as Sir Henry Darnell, and probably 
quite as stupid. I will accept her 
invitation ; there will be no duns in the 
hall at Horndean ; and Mr. Lisle, who is 
apparently a much pleasanter person than 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s brother, shall paint 
my picture.” 

She laughed suddenly, aloud, and rose ; 
she had seemingly recovered her good 
humour. She looked approvingly in the 
glass, pulled out the plaits of her hair, 
flung the crumpled roses at her neck 
into the basket under her writing- 
table, and prepared, smiling as she 
arranged her writing materials, to reply 
to Mrs. Townley Gore’s letter. 

“A telegram, ma’am,” said a correctly 
impassive servant, tendering her the 
yellow missive, which she carelessly opened. 

The sender was a Colonel Wilton, at 
whose house Mr. Chevenix was staying 
for some famous mid-season races, and it 
contained these words : 

“Your father has met with a serious 
accident. I am coming to town to take 
you to him. I shall be with you in an 
hour. Be ready to start at once.” 





A TRAVELLER'S TALES. 
A MONTENEGRIN STRUKA. 

In its early days the Naval Demon- 
stration was not dull at all. Hundreds 
of good fellows, young and old, belonging 
to six nationalities, were impatient to make 
acquaintance and to entertain each other. 
At every moment of the day some 
new thing occurred to furnish gossip. 
Then the Russians gave a_ banquet, 
and the Austrians a ball, so splendid 
that the supper and the ice, even 
the band and the ladies, were brought all 
the way from Trieste. The gallant Témé- 
raires responded with a rival dance, and 
when it grew evident there must be a lack 
of partners, not to be outdone by Trieste, 
they dressed the ship’s boys in petticoats 
—so scandal whispered. After that, the 
circuit of international hospitality was com- 
pleted, and when these cheery fellows had 
got through the round, they began it over 
again. Then the bay of Ragusa is pretty, 
and the town a marvel of quaintness. I say 
it was all very pleasant at first, and I finally 
deserted before set in that agony of 
dulness, discontent, and disgust of all 
things which for long weeks made the 
“ Demonstrators ” miserable. 
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I had been dining with the admiral, 
where Captain S. related his most inter- 
esting experiences of Albania and Monte- 
negro. Rowing back over the moonlit 
bay, the inclination seized me to behold 
these countries for myself, and in two days’ 
time I landed at Pristan Antivari. 

Residence there has few charms. Seven 
houses stare at the empty roadstead. 
There was once an eighth, but it myste- 
riously blew up one night when the Prince 
of Montenegro had his head-quarters 
therein. Nobody of consequence perished, 
however. 

Behind, across a feverish and marshy 
flat, the ancient town of Antivari stands 
upon a rocky shoulder of the hills. It 
was a fine city once ; now a white heap of 
ruins. Palaces and monuments—Slav, 
Venetian, Turk; mosques and minarets, 
churches, baths, and forts, lie tossed and 
piled, a labyrinth of dilapidation. I have 
seen nowhere such utter smash. The 
Montenegrin bombardment is credited 
with this result, but I fancy those 
grand buildings, bearing scutcheons and 
tablets above their marble doors, must 
have fallen partly at an earlier day. 

Over Antivari, ridge above ridge, the 
mountains of Tchernagora heave upward, 
huge reefs of stone, naked and savage, 
cleft and riven, dark with clouds that 
sweep across their shoulders, or pallidly 
glimmering in the sunlight. There is 
Kaliman, where the Albanians lie ; there, 
the black crest of Sutormans, where waits 
the army of Montenegro. 

A droll residence is Pristan Antivari, 
but I don’t advise the summer tourist to 
call there. Ragusa is a feverish spot, 
Heaven knows, but if the inhabitants had 
to choose betwixt an earthquake and 
emigration hither, like Mark Twain, they 
“would take their chances on the earth- 
quake.” It boasts, however, a room to let, 
with a bedstead of bullock’s hide and a 
blanket, a chair, a table, and half the 
carcass of a sheep suspended from a beam. 

I appropriated this chamber. At all 
hours of the twenty-four my landlord 
entered without apology, to cut a chop 
from the gory skeleton ; or he sent his little 
serving-boy. 

This child was very pretty of face, and 
delicate in his ways, like a girl; but his 
eyes, enlarged by fever, had a wolfish 
keenness. His visible dress was a pair of 
ragged drawers and a long coat of sacking 
which he held together with one hand, 
whatever his occupation. I suspect there 





was nothing beneath, except the lon dag 
stuck in his waistband, which he produce 
occasionally. A very odd child. He went 
about his work or lounged in the doorway, 
silent for hours together ; then of a sudden 
he would break into wild and unhealthy 
gaiety. 

It was my good fortune to land at a 
moment when two thousand soldiers had 
descended from Sutormans to clear out the 
accumulating stores of food which their 
irregular transport system could not get 
under. The officers, fourteen of them, were 
supping at my landlord’s house, and he, 
enterprising man, had opened a canteen 
for the rank and file. 

Very pleasant, simple, quiet gentlemen 
were these chiefs, not one of whom could 
speak any language but his own, nor could 
write that, probably. 

The Montenegrin race is distinctly fair, 
but these, young and old, had skins of 
parchment texture, burnt and creased and 
weather-beaten. A striking series were 
their faces for an artist seeking types 
of martial virtue. He would probably 
have made a special note of Buko Paye- 
vitch, Commandant of Antivari, not un- 
known to Europe. He was minister 
at Constantinople when the war began, and 
we heard plenty of his doings in 1876-77. 

I fear that this model of a soldier eats 
with his knife, or even with his fingers. 
I frankly admit he is too partial to *nions. 
But his manly face, his eye yellow and 
keen like an eagle’s, the very toss of his 
loose hair, delight an artistic soul by their 
perfection of finish, unconscious and native- 
born. Though not tall amidst that giant 
race, the commandant’s superb bearing 
gives him a lofty air. There is fearless 
resolution and concentrated pride in his 
look. His manner could not be surpassed 
for graceful ease and dignity, his unstudied 
attitudes are always striking, and his 
gestures have a martial force. 

Do not suppose, from this warm descrip- 
tion, that Iam a Slavophil, or one of those 
bamboozled by the ‘Christian hero” 
theory. But I love beauty and bravery. 

I doubt that Buko Payevitch had but 
one suit of clothes, though of pistols, 
swords, and daggers he could make a 
thorough change seven times a week. 
When I visited him, he was always dressed 
in a red waistcoat, double-breasted, finely 
embroidered with black braid, and sleeved ; 
over this, a jacket of the same, with orna-. 
mental sleeves cut loose from the shoulder, 
and hanging behind ; red sash of Broussa 
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| silk, half covered by the weapon-belt, 
which showed a revolver ; a silver-handled 
knife; an Albanian sword of exquisite 
workmanship, both blade and silver hilt ; 
and an ornamental silver ramrod, carried 
for show and custom, since it is useless 
now. His baggy breeches were blue, 
gartered below the knee with a ribband 
of gold embroidery ; his cotton socks were 
worn outside his white gaiters, and he had 
strong European boots. Most of the 
other Waywodes and subalterns wore a 
dress like this, but some had the long 
white coat of cloth, girt at the waist with 
a scarf of brilliant colour, which is the 
costume of the court, and is reckoned 
national. All except Buko had gold lace 
inches deep—four to six inches I mean— 
on waistcoat and sleeves; all carried a 
stomach-load of pistols, swords, and 
daggers. These are simple articles of 
dress out yonder. The beggar who asks 
alms wears a pistol and a knife—if not 
three or four—some of them antique 
weapons, valuable not for their fine work- 
manship alone. My landlord served the 
daily chops—we had actually no vege- 
tables at Pristan Antivari, nor fish, nor 
eggs, nor poultry—with two silver-mounted 
pistols sticking out before him. Even the 
telegraph-clerk sported a revolver night and 
day. An amusing fellow was the tele- 
graph-clerk, I found that he could not 
perform that simple exercise called multi- 
plication. He circumvented a problem of 
the sort by adding the figures together as 
many times as was necessary ! 

The officers received me with a dignified 
but hospitable welcome, but as none of 
them could speak a foreign tongue, I 
shortly quitted the murky den redolent of 
onions and strong tobacco. Those “ Chris- 
tian heroes” lounging outside were more 
attractive. In grey-brown suits of country 
cloth once white, unshorn, red with 
the summer heats and black with dirt, 
they stalked to and fro, draped in heavy 
shawis, with a long fringe dangling, much 
like a tribe of nomad Asiatics on a halt. 
I did not hear an angry word amongst 
them, but much laughter and much rude 
fun. I take it that the habit of carrying 
arms has a sobering effect on the temper. 
They rushed to the canteen, emptying mine 
host’s medicine-chest of liquors in two 
motions of the hand; but they resolutely 
refused to pay. Furthermore, they broke 
down the fence of the port pilot’s garden, 
ate his tomatoes green, and his cherished 
gourd ; tramped through a little flower-bed 





before the portals of the Austrian Lloyd, 
and some of them went to sleep thereon. 
There isno more mischief to record ; for 
that matter, Puck himself would needs be 
idle in Pristan Antivari. Then they found 
a heap of Turkish cannon-balls and empty 
shells, which they hurled about in high- 
land fashion. From time to time a fresh 
store of biscuit or sides of bacon was 
consigned to them from the warehouse—a 
larger hut. One hundred - and - twenty 
pounds weight was every load, but cheer- 
fully and manfully they tackled it, setting 
forth in pairs for a fifteen miles’ climb, 
though dusk was setting in. Next day, 
I passed nearly all of these poor fellows on 
the mountainside, weary but unconquered, 
struggling upwards still, cheering each 
other with long-drawn hallos that echoed 
from height to height. Truly the Monte- 
negrins are savages, whatever definition 
we accept for that term. They are not 
handsome —in the lower class — dirty 
beyond belief, rough in manners, and cer- 
tainly not obliging to the stranger in small 
things. _ But when one remarks’ their 
intelligent loyalty to the chief they trust, 
their independence, their bravery and 
resolution, one admits that they form 
a type of savage from whom we at this 
day might take example in such matters. 

Many hundreds of beautiful and valu- 
able weapons I examined that day, for 
which such sums were asked as showed 
that the owner set his life upon his sword. 
But it was the national plaid which more 
particularly roused my desire. The Monte- 
negrin has neither taste nor skill. Like 
all Slavs, he is naturally destitute of a 
sense of the beautiful. Every object I 
coveted was a trophy of war, reft from the 
Albanian, that most artistic, most original 
of handicraftsmen in Europe. Every 
Skipetar seems to possess the fancy to 
devise, the eye to judge, and the hand to 
execute whatever he wants, with charming 
taste and originality. He leaves no instru- 
ment or object in its naked form of utility, 
and whatever he touches he adorns, This 
is high praise, but deserved. 

The Albanian stands solitary in Europe, 
a survival of days when the Beautiful was 
the Good. In his stately perfection of 
manhood, his lordly gait, his martial dress, 
severe and chaste for all his wealth of 
colour; in the quaint eloquence of his 
handiwork, in his headlong valour, stern 
resolution, and mastery of the diplomatic 
art; in his manners, so easy, frank, 
courteous, self-respecting, and considerate ; 
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briefly, in all he does and looks the 
Albanian gentleman is a study. It is the 
Ghegghe’s boast, which his bitterest 
enemies grudgingly concede, that he does 
not know what lying is, nor theft, nor 
treachery. The Tosk tribes, indeed, 
the Southerners, have not quite the 
same high character as have their un- 
corrupted brethren of the North. They 
—but tais is not a tale of Albania. I must 
get back. But before returning to my 
subject, having said so much, I should add 
that trustworthy informants declare the 
Viack, Wallach, or Roumanian races of that 
part, to be scarcely the inferiors of the 
Skipetar in artistic feeling or power of 
execution, though less noble in other 
respects. I am inclined to credit this state- 
ment, but I have no personal experience 
in the matter. 

The only object of native manufacture 
which I remarked, among these Montene- 
grins, the only thing worth purchase, 
was the plaid or shawl. I have one before 
me. It is woven of black wool, eight feet 
long or more, by three feet wide. The ma- 
terial is so closely wrought that it feels 
rough and hard, like very heavy frieze. At 
either end hangs a thick fringe, sixteen 
inches long. The only ornament is four 
short bars of colour—red, yellow, blue, and 
green—penetrating some four inches into 
the stuff on either side at each extremity. 
This plaid is called a “ struka,” and it is 
the single article of dress which a Monte- 
negrin possesses wholly original; for all: 
the various forms of jacket, waistcoat, coat, 
breeches, and cap, though they be claimed 
as national, are really imitations of the 
Ghegghe Albanian dress, as the Greek 
fustanella and gaiters are stolen without 
any change at all from the Tosk Albanian 
farther south. I would not hastily decide 
which is the more artistic of these costumes. 
The Tosk is gorgeous and picturesque, 
even theatrical; but the Ghegghe has a 
virile severity not less impressive. 
Montenegrin or Greek had once a national 
fashion, it has wholly disappeared, saving 
only, in the first case, the struka. I 
determined to buy one, but certainly not 
one that had ever touched a Christian 
hero’s shoulders. 

At eleven A.M. next day, after waiting 
five hours for my horses, I rode up that 
terrible hill, on the very crown of which, 
amongst oak copses dank with clouds, and 
tangled dells of arbutus and myrtle, the 
Montenegrin army was encamped. You 
haveheardall about that strange scene. Two 
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days later, I went on to Cettinje, the 
capital. Immediately on leaving Sutormans 
one sees the last of that fine road which 
the prince is constructing, from end to end: 
and side to side of his dominions. My 
track henceforth was the bed of a mountain 
torrent, pitching headlong downwards, or 
sliding over an incline of polished rock, | 
losing itself in a bed of jagged pebbles, 

left by an avalanche or a landslip. Nobody 
can tell of what horses are capable in the 

way of climbing who has not traversed 

such paths as these. In very many parts 

one had to go afoot a mile or two. General 

Bozo Petrovitch had given me an orderly 

to ensure proper attention on the road. 

This . excellent warrior understood his 

duties, and fulfilled them conscientiously. 

The moment I alighted, he gripped»-my 

arm with hooks of animated steel, and led 

me on. I shook off the unnecessary aid 

with signs of acknowledgment, and Nicolo 

Kaloudjarovitch eyed me for amoment with 

a grin suggestive of patronage, delight, 

and affectionate regard, such as one gives 

a child precociously successful in the art of 
walking. But when he had thus gratified 

my conceit, he returned to duty with the 

air of a man not to be trifled with, The 

vice closed on my arm with increasing 

severity each time I threw it off, and I 

foresaw the moment when he would knock 

me down in sheer regard for my welfare. 

The view that opens inland when the 
scrub and brushof Sutormans areleft behind, 
is paralleled nowhere in my experience of 
the world. One looks over a tangle, a 
rabble of hills, thick as bubbles in a 
boiling pot, faint of colour in the declining 
sun, misty of shadow. Scarcely one of 
them is clothed with verdure. Naked as a 
flint, they stretch themselves to Heaven, 
as far as one can see, with narrow green 
valleys winding beneaththem. After four 
hours’ ride, Vier came in sight, far below, 
upon the shores of a great lake which 
shone like silver. But there were many 
ugly precipices to skirt before reaching it, 
and we crossed the ancient bridge after 
dark had fallen. The Commandant, 
warned by Bozo Petrovitch, was waiting. 
He had secured me quarters, and I re- 
member what a delicious meal of country 
fare he set before me. 

Next morning at daylight I was travel- 
ling again. Beautiful is the lake of Scutari, 
a sheet of water thirty miles long by twelve 
broad. The hills round it, low but steep, 
are mostly clad with brush, or with the grey 
tones of wormwood, but lonely and silent 
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as the stern giants at their back. Stretched 
in a boat of shape unchanged since Roman 
times, eating grapes and smoking, whilst 
half-a-dozen heroes, be-pistolled and be- 
daggered, stand to row, facing the bows, 
one sees a lovely panorama. Jackdaws 
croak and call overhead, swallows dip, 
snow-white puddy birds and grey herons 
rise on heavy wing amongst the reeds. 
The shallower water is thick with lily leaves, 
with here and there a lingering blossom, 
and now and then a small green frog out- 
stretched upon the floating disc, too deeply 
reflective on the naval demonstration to 
heed our oars. A charming plant is there 
also, the water-chestnut, so much eaten in 
India; I did not know it was found in 
Europe. It floats upon the surface, a 
cluster of spade-shaped leaves always 
regular in their disposition, the mass 
anchored by a slender cable. As we passed, 
Nicolo snatched at these vegetable mops, 
dragged them aboard, and from underneath 
the leaves tore off the fruit and peeled 
it. Very good fruit too, as all Indians 
are aware, a chestnut with the taste of 
filberts. 

So we got to Rieca, and then, after lunch, 
took horse again. The road was better 
than that of yesterday, but certainly not 
less alarming to the nervous; I mean, that 
there were even more stretches there, and 
longer, where a false step would have been 
certain death. In the afternoon, from the 
side of a ponderous mountain, which for 
an hour we had been working round, 
Cettinje broke into sight, a prim village 
of low white houses, red-roofed, green- 
shuttered, set in the midst of a tiny valley, 
green and smooth as a meadow. I rode 
at once to the inn, an establishment ex- 
cellently conducted, though its resources 
be primitive, under the watchful eye of 
Government. 

Sitting behind a jug of beer, well-earned, 
I watched the humours of the street. 
The appearance and the disposition of 
houses in Cettinje is as prosaic as it could 
be, but its little court displays an amount 
of picturesque finery beyond proportion 
to its size. A number of officers, way- 
wodes, and officials are always strolling 
between the modest palace and the hotel, 
where is found a billiard-table and a group 
of idlers always ready to gossip. They 
wear a long white coat, of which the 
sleeves and skirts alone are visible. Out- 
side this is a scarlet jacket, profusely 
trimmed in front with gilded tags, and 
behind with as much gold embroidery as 





the owner can afford. The sleeves fall 
loose from the shoulders, or are caught up 
at the wrist. Beneath this jacket, always 
open, is a double waistcoat, scarlet also, 
deeply edged with gold lace; baggy blue 
breeches, broad sash, weapon-belt of scarlet 
leather, and high polished boots complete 
the costume. But the hour was already 
chilly at that height, and all these giants 
—for giants the Montenegrins are in the 
upper class—wore a “struka.” It was 
simply thrown across the shoulders, and 
the fringed ends swept the ground on 
either side. I have never seen a garment 
more striking. The martial stalk, proud 
bearing, high bony features, clear keen 
eyes, and fair moustaches fiercely curling, 
of these dignitaries, gave them an air which 
I can only describe as “old-world.” It 
became more evident to me that the man 
who does not own a “struka” lacks the 
most effective article of attire which the 
eesthetic soul could wish. 

One of these stately fellows came, with 
a pleasant smile, to sit beside me. We 
had no common speech, however, until 
another warrior joined us, who spoke 
French. I discovered, an hour after, that 
one was mine host of the inn, and the 
other the town chemist. They asked me 
whether I proposed to call on his highness 
that night. I had actually no clothes but 
the suit I stood in, well-worn “ dittos” of 
serge. But this fact, I was told, made 
no difference whatever, and the chemist 
hastened to convince me by fetching the 
first aide-de-camp. That official, Captain 
Matanovitch — afterwards Montenegrin 
Commissioner in the occupation of Dul- 
cigno—repeated with hospitable warmth 
the assurance of his friends, and next day 
I had an interesting audience with his 
highness. More than that, in the after- 
noon came an invitation to dinner at the 
palace. Nothing could satisfy me there 
was not some mistake, and I wrote to the 
prince himself, declaring solemnly that I 
possessed no clothes besides the modest 
costume he had seen. In reply arrived an 
aide-de-camp at the dinner-hour, to conduct 
me to the palace. I went—on compulsion, 
but with particular pleasure. Everything 
was strange, yet excellent in its way ; the 
dinner and service admirable, the conversa- 
tion lively, intelligent, and full of interest. 
By-and-by I shall have something to say 
about this dinner, but at present my theme 
is “ strukas.” 

They manufacture them here, and at 
Rieca. Next day my landlord exerted 
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himself, and brought me a dozen, but 
none found favour in the eyes of Nicolo 
Kaloudjarovitch, who understood it to be 
his duty to see that “‘ the effendi ” was not 
imposed on. My landlord said at length, 
after all the town stock had been inspected 
and refused : 

“The best are only made to order. You 
will have to pay much dearer if you dis- 
appoint a waywode, who is expecting his 
plaid.” 

As the price, thus enhanced, came only 
to fifteen florins, more or less, I was not 
dismayed, and he went off. Presently came 
a young girl, sixteen years old or so, carry- 
ing two heavy strukas, whilst a young 
fellow strolled empty-handed beside her. In 
Montenegro—I am sorry to add, in Albania 
also—the female sex, of every age, supplies 
human beasts of burden. Males, young or 
old, regard it as degradation to carry any- 
thing unconnected with a warlike purpose. 
Iam bound to say, however, that nature 
lends itself to this custom, unless it be 
that only the strongest girls survive. The 
Montenegrin damsel, as a rule, is a 
sturdy, snub, uninteresting creature. A 
pretty girl and a very ugly one are equally 
uncommon, and the dress, if it allows free 
play to every muscle, sets off every defect 
of figure. In the neighbourhood of Cattaro, 


however, and Ragusa, where the Slav has 
for centuries been mixed up with Venetian, 
and Greek, and German blood, the women 
are particularly pretty; it is true they do 
not work so hard, nor live in such constant 


dangers and privations. Of the Albanians 
I speak with hesitation, as the prudent 
man should who has had experience of 
Mahomedan communities. Female children 
are singularly beautiful ; grown girls, when 
visible, have nearly always a handsome 
type and shapely figure ; but an old traveller 
knows very well that the pretty sisters are 
kept indoors or closely veiled. I have had 
no opportunity yet to observe the Christian 
Skipetars. 

Butthis Montenegrin maiden was certainly 
good-looking and well-shaped, though her 
downcast expression would prejudice her, 
no doubt, amongst the youth of Cettinje, 
who, like all Slavs, are joyous in the piping 
times. I bought her two strukas for 
about two pounds six shillings, and the 
youth, who had not said one word, eagerly 
pocketed the money. 

After a few days’ stay, employed in 
visiting the towns of that odd country— 
villages we should call them—I rode to 
Cattaro, whither the fleets had transferred 





their “demonstration.” How we English 
were laughed at, how we laughed at ourselves, 
during that time! For all the responsibility 
of that drol! promenade en mer was laid 
upon our shoulders, and the outcome of 
this ridicule we have still perhaps to see. 
But I, at least, found it most delightful to 
have English ships, and pleasant English 
gentlemen, awaiting me at Cattaro, though it 
was for only two days I could enjoy their 
welcome. After that time I started back to 
Pristan Antivari, and ten days later I once 
more reached Cettinje. On the morning 
after my arrival, I went to call upon a friend, 
and in passing before a little house, I saw 
my young weaver of “strukas” engaged 
at the wash-tub with a little sister. It 
was not a romantic occupation; cutting 
bread and butter for a family offers more 
capabilities for sentimental treatment, as 
we all know. But I tell truth, and the 
fact is that this young lady was washing 
dirty clothes in the doorway of her house. 
She recognised me, and smiled timidly ; I 
approached and asked a light, whereof, 
indeed, I had occasion. This address dis- 
turbed her in a manner which I thought 
strange, seeing that a light is asked and 
given in the east of Europe without more 
formality than in Spanish America. She 
coloured, and it was with trembling hands 
that the bit of charcoal was offered to 
_ I said, for form’s sake, raising my 
at : 

“Je suis faché de vous avoir dérangé, 
mademoiselle ! ” 

But conceive my astonishment when she 
replied : 

“ Au contraire, monsieur !” 

The conversation did not go far beyond 
that. The young lady was so frightened 
and nervous that I quickly left her; besides, 
her French was not colloquial—she under- 
stood, but the words of reply did not come 
readily. 

Hitherto, in all my Montenegrin travels, I 
had found only six persons to speak French, 
including his highness, who talks all lan- 
guages but English ; two to speak German, 
and two to speak Italian; very many spoke 
more or less of Greek. It was vastly sur- 
prising to come across a young maiden 
who exchanged compliments in French 
across the wash-tub, and I set my inter- 
preter to make enquiries. His report 
explained this mystery, and also the air of 
shyness and depression which had struck me 
as being so different from the usual manners 
ofa Montenegrin girl. The two sisters lived 
with their mother, the widow of an officer, 
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distinguished in those hard times when 
fighting the Turk was a Montenegrin’s life- 
occupation, before Europe had discovered 
this gallant little country. He died, of 
course, upon some field of glory, imperish- 
able in ballad, but never to find place in 
history. There is no system of pensions 
or rewards in the service of Tchernagora, 
where a man’s simple duty is to fight, for 
which he takes no credit, nor expects 
advantage. But this waywode had been 
a favourite, and free admissions to the 
national school were given to his two 
daughters. Thusmy heroinelearned French. 
But before her education was complete, a 
dreadful accident befell. Mother and 
daughters went to Rieca on business, and 
the eldest, strolling along the lake side, was 
captured by Albanian marauders ; such 
incidents were common before the war, upon 
either side the boundary, Christian or 
Moslem. They took her across the lake 
to their own homes. The girl suffered no 
ill-treatment ; woman is sacred, in a certain 
sense, to Montenegrin and Skipetar—she 
was merely held to ransom. As war had 
not yet been declared, the prince com- 
plained to the Pasha of Scutari, and he 
made strong representations to the chief 
whose clan was guilty. The chief enquired, 
and reported that the prisoner had no wish 
to be released, a reply which the Pasha 
transmitted gleefully. It was supported 
by a letter addressed to the schoolmistress. 
But the prince and the girl's mother 
refused to credit an explanation so impro- 
bable, and the Pasha was alarmed by a 
threat of appeal to Constantinople. He 
insisted that the captive should be brought 
to Scutari, and she presently arrived, after 
four months’ stay with the kidnappers. 
Her mother was waiting in the prince’s 
steam-launch, which immediately got under 
weigh. The girl’s only explanation of her 
conduct was that the Albanians had been 
so very kind, she did not want to hurt 
their feelings by depriving them of her 
ransom. It is not surprising that an excuse 
so simple failed to win credence. A mon- 
strous rumour circulated presently, to the 
effect that this Christian girl had fallen in 
love with a Moslem youth, and she was 
regarded with horror. Re-admittance to 
the school was refused her, and she became 
a pariah. As years passed, and nothing 
occurred to renew the scandal, the maiden 
outgrew it to some extent, but it left her 
timid and dispirited. I was interested by 
the odd story, and I made further enquiries, 
but nobody knew more than these facts. 





The girl has never varied in her tale. I 
must add also, that nobody even suspects 
the Albanians of abusing their power whilst 
she was in their hands. 





VESTIGES OF MAN. 


GEOLOGY is quite a modern science, 
which was unsuspected by the most 
advanced amongst those whom we call 
‘the ancients.” Not so very long ago, 
fossil shells were looked upon as abortive 
efforts or freaks of Nature. The bones 
of extinct colossal animals belonged to 
the skeletons of antediluvian giants 
who were drowned in the Deluge or 
otherwise destroyed. The irregularities 
and disruptions which diversify the earth’s 
surface told no more than that our globe 
was fashioned in that wise from the first, 
and so launched, ready made, as if cast in 
a mould, to spin and circulate in space. 

Those who doubted this theory and 
dared to suggest another, were silenced by 
the charge of heresy—a word of great 
power in the mouth of the intolerant, the 
aggressive, the despotic. Men of science, 
living at the present day, would have been 
burnt at the stake by their forefathers, for 
doctrines which they now proclaim in calm 
security. Diverse and sundry now-acknow- 
ledged truths have been mortal heresies in 
their time. The earth’s movement was a 
heresy ; the spots on the sun also. Some 
possible truths are heresies still. 

When professors, even ecclesiastics, first 
explained the consequences of Laplace’s 
nebular hypothesis as accounting for the 
past and present condition of the earth, 
they were heard, within living memory, 
with incredulity, with fear and trembling 
at what all that might lead to. In 1881, 
the surviving listeners neither wonder nor 
tremble ; they reflect and reason, and the 
most sceptical amongst them come to the 
conclusion that there may be some truth 
in geology, after all. 

A still more recent heresy is the dis- 
covery that, as there is a geology of the earth, 
so is there also a geology, so to speak, of 
the human race, which was received at the 
outset with at least equal aversion and 
disbelief. When M. Boucher de Perthes 
brought to light, in the neighbourhood of 
Amiens, the flint tools fabricated by 
primitive man, he was laughed at for 
guessing what those things were, and for 
attributing to them so remote an erigin. 
Nobody would look at them seriously ; no 
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museum would accept them as a gift ; and 
now, after the lapse of a few decades of 
years, everybody hunts after and treasures 
prehistoric relics of whatever kind. 

But the most indisputable proofs of 
man’s existence in bygone ages of unknown 
remoteness are, next to his fossil skeleton, 
the habitations which he has built and 
dwelt in. Of such antique dwellings, 
whether isolated, {in groups, or in enor- 
mously vast cities, we have separate 
descriptions — monographs they may be 
styled, in relation to the vastness of the 
subject—not a few of great completeness. 
To study them all in detail, and comprise 
the whole in one general view, would 
require more time than many readers can 
afford. We may therefore welcome a lucid 
little volume,* Rediscovered Cities, which 
treats of that branch of anthropology and 
nothing else, briefly collecting into one 
easily-handled book a few of the main 
facts connected with the finding of un- 
known or forgotten human homes, in 
various localities, in recent times. 

Of course, only a portion of that vast 
field can be surveyed in a popular treatise 
like the one before us, because, as M. Hanno 
remarks, ever since the archeological riches 
contained in the soil have been suspected, 
excavations have been eagerly made in all 
directions. There is not a corner of the 
earth which has not preserved some 
trace of human industry; not a nook 
where the spade, in the service of science, 
has not set to work, or is preparing 
to do so. The European governments 
rival each other in efforts to bring valuable 
relics to light, while private individuals, 
at their own risk and peril, attempt and 
execute undertakings which governments 
might have hesitated to initiate. 

The latest, perhaps the least expected, 
of these findings, and quite novel in their 
way, are the lacustrine habitations of 
Switzerland. The first discovery was 
made in the Lake of Zurich, in 1853, by 
M. Appli, of Milan; and now we already 
know of more than two hundred of these 
ancient insulated towns or villages, which 
have left no record of their existence in 
any page of human history. 

The leading motive for constructing 
lacustrine habitations is easy to imagine. 
The first dwellings made by primitive 
man, however solid, would, if built on 
terra firma, be necessarily exposed to 
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all sorts of attacks, from wild beasts 
—at that period strong, numerous, 
and hungry—and from men even more 
fierce than they. What did those early 
builders naturally do? They did for their 
homesteads what Nature has done for 
Great Britain. In order to be better able 
to defy aggression, they put a silver streak 
of water between themselves and their 
enemies. Forestalling Veniee, in a strong- 
hold built on piles, surrounded by the 
swamp or jutting out into the lake, they 
could sleep in peace by night, and quietly 
recommence by day the slow progress of 
civilising art. 

And they advanced farther than might 
be expected. In the lacustrine cities, 
numerous flint instruments have been 
found, some evidently intended for hatehets, 
others for knives, saws, and arrow-heads, 
besides articles of pottery, which some- 
times, in form, remind one of weavers’ 
bobbins. For weave, somehow, they 
certainly did. Our early lakers were not 
content to dress themselves out on their 
gala-days in vestments of skins. They 
have left behind them many morsels of 
hempen cloth and linen. And _ these 
suggestive scraps of manufactured tissue 
date as far back as the Age of Stone ! 

Nor were they ignorant of the use 
of bread, and consequently of the 
culture of wheat. The turf of the lakes 
has preserved, to our day, cakes, flat and 
round, made of coarsely-crushed grain, 
besides dried pears and apples. They also 
possessed domestic animals. Horses, sheep, 
and oxen lived, in company with their 
masters, in these dwellings securely sus- 
pended over the waters. The dawn of 
European civilisation had therefore appeared 
at an epoch long anterior to Cesar’s 
invasion of Gaul. Its remoteness may, be 
estimated by the facts that lake cities were 
built during the Age of Stone; to which 
succeeded a civilisation whose tools, instead 
of stone, were made of bronze, and that it 
was only by slow and tedious steps that 
men acquired the iron instruments and 
weapons with which the Gauls resisted the 
Roman legions. 

With such imperfect material aids, the 
construction of a lacustrine village must 
have been a task of enormous difficulty. 
Large trees had to be felled, sharpened to 
a point, transported to the border of the 
lake, and driven into the mud till they 
touched the rock, Between the upright 
trunks a trellis of branches was interlaced, 
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and stones thrust into the interstices to 
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make the work more massive and solid. 
To accomplish all this the lake people had 
only flint and fire. The tree was not cut, 
but burnt down, at the root. By what 
means the piles were driven into the bottom 
of the lake has not yet been ascertained. 
The effort required seems to us prodigious. 
Nevertheless, in certain lacustrine cities, 
not fewer than forty thousand piles have 
been counted. 

The countries of the Hast, the reputed 
cradle of humanity, may have also had 
their ages of stone and bronze, but it must 
have been at epochs so far removed that 
few traces have come down to us. The 
oldest tombs that have been discovered 
contain articles of gold, bronze, and iron ; 
knives, hatchets, scythes, bracelets, chased 
earrings. Together with these are still 
found—and they were concurrently em- 
ployed—instruments and arms of cut and 
polished flint, arrow-heads, axes, and 
hammers. The commonest metal is bronze, 
of which all the usual tools are made. 
Iron is more rare, and still in the state of 
a precious metal. 

If a river raised up Egypt into existence, 
it was a road which founded the great 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon. But, 
however old Egypt may be, the Chaldzan 
empires are older still. The wandering 
tribes of those early days found in 
Mesopotamia elements of stability which 
fixed a portion of that migratory mass. It 
was an open thoroughfare, and they passed 
along it; a valley, an “eden,” and they 
halted there. Nomad hordes congregated 
on that favoured spot, and, from their ever- 
increasing multitudes, the earliest of 
empires uprose. 

The oldest legends give them a fabulous 
origin. At the outset, there was at Babylon 
a vast number of men of diverse races, who 
had colonised Chaldea. They lived after 
the manner of brute beasts, without rule or 
guide. But in the course of the first year 
there appeared, issuing from the Red Sea 
at the spot where it is nearest to Babylon, 
an animal endowed with reason, named 
Oannes. Its whole body was that of a fish, 
but beneath its fish’s head was another, 
namely, that ofa man. A man’s feet also 
proceeded from its fish’s tail. It had a 
human voice, and its image is preserved to 
the present time. 

This animal passed the day in the 
society of men without taking any nourish- 
ment. It taught them to practise all sorts 
of sciences, letters, and arts; the rules for 
founding cities and. building temples, and 











the principles of law and geometry. It 
showed them how to sow and reap ; every- 
thing, in short, needful to render life 
agreeable. At sunset the monster returned 
tothe sea. Plunging in, it spent the night 
beneath the waves ; it was amphibious. It 
wrote a book on civilisation and the origin 
of things, which it bequeathed to the world. 

Long after Oannes’s appearance the 
reign of the first semi-heroic dynasty 
commenced, eventually giving rise to a 
new race of men, of whom Nimrod, the 
mighty hunter, may be taken as the type. 
There seems little doubt that peoples 
arriving from the north of Chaldea 
mingled in Mesopotamia with tribes coming 
from the south, where they had been long 
established under the name of Cushites. 
The low fertile lands lying between the 
two streams of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, easy to irrigate, to cultivate, 
and to defend, arrested at an early epoch 
the vagabond humour of our ancient 
ancestors. These ever-increasing multi- 
tudes, continually threatened by the attacks 
of strangers who either wanted to force a 
passage or to take possession of the 
territory itself, gladly submitted to the 
first valiant leader who would undertake 
to repulse their enemies. The force of 
circumstances, as well as the instinctive 
tendency of Asiatic minds, soon established 
a monarchy. 

The monarch was the crowning of the 
edifice, the completion of the system, the 
grand protector, the vicegerent of the 
Deity, in fact a sort of divinity himself. 
By the very nature of his power, which 
the public interest and safety required to 
be immense, he was obliged to shroud 
himself in mystery. The mass of the 
nation could live in peace, occupied in arts 
and agriculture, under the protection of 
the king hidden from their view in his 
palace, surrounded by his warriors, his 
magician-priests, and his astronomers, who 
watched the stars from the summit of 
their seven-coloured observatories, reading 
therein the will of the gods. But, if war 
broke out, the king issued from his retreat 
and put himself at the head of his soldiers. 
He accompanied them, on foot or on 
horseback, through the most rugged 
countries and the most appalling dangers. 
He commanded the battle; his prowess 
often decided the victory; his cruelty 
directed the massacre. He returned 
preceded and followed by: long files of 
prisoners, who were compelled to execute 
vast works of irrigation or canalisation. 
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of the Tigris, forming a cascade twenty-six 
feet high, which is traditionally attributed 
to Nimrod. 

Such empires demanded capital cities 
of corresponding size and security ; not 
Pharaonic towns, open to all comers, full 
of temples and obelisks, but strong 
garrison-towns, protected by good walls, 
surrounded by ditches deep and broad, 
and moreover large enough to receive and 
maintain the immense population who 
would seek safety there in times of siege. 
And if the king did much for the people, 
it was right that the people should do a 
great deal for him—should build him 
palaces which, with their dependencies, 
might be likened to towns within a town. 

All this has been found in the rediscovered 
cities of Nineveh and Babylon, whither 
the arts of sculpture and architecture had 
been carried by captives taken in war, and 
whose influence has been felt in succeeding 
periods of civilisation. If we may believe 
Sir H. Layard, it was from Assyrian 
ornamentation that the ancient Greeks 
borrowed their most charming architectural 
details. The mystic tree of the Ninevites 
gave the hint for the seven-branched 
candlestick. Solomon’s grand ivory and 
golden throne, whose arms were lions, was 
suggested by the noble thrones since dug 
out from Nineveh. The golden calves, 
abhorred of Hebrew prophets, had their 
prototypes in the Chaldean bulls, symbols 
of the strength of the divinity. Mr. 
Rassam has also discovered the palace of 
Sardanapalus the Fifth, containing remark- 
able specimens of Ninevite art. 

After the success obtained at Nineveh, 
Babylon soon attracted the attention of 
antiquaries. Niebuhr and others had 
already explored its ruins. Then came 
Layard and Rawlinson, the first decipherer 
of cunéiform characters. In 1852 the 
French Government sent M. Oppert, 
accompanied by able assistants, to investi- 
gate the site of Babylon at a spot near the 
Turkish town of Hillah. They might 
naturally have expected to obtain only 
negative results; Babylon, in fact, had 
never been absolutely abandoned. Upon 
its ancient ruins—of easy destruction, for 
it was built of clay materials—and close 
to them, towns and villages were built, 
which fell to ruin in their turn. Hillah 
had turned so rich and convenient a quarry 
to such good purpose that M. Oppert dis- 
covered on the walls of his bedroom there, 





In an archeological point of view, but 
little has been obtained by excavations at 
Babylon. At present, says M. Raoul- 
Rochette, the plain where Babylon was, is 
covered over an extent of eighteen leagues 
with rubbish, hillocks partly levelled, 
choked-up aqueducts and canals. 
wrecks are mixed up to such a degree that 
it is often impossible to recognise with any 
certainty the site or the limits of the most 
considerable edifices. The abomination of 
desolation reigns in all its hideousness. 
Not a dwelling, a patch of cultivated 
ground, or a tree in leaf are visible. Its 
abandonment by mankind and by nature 
is complete. The caverns formed by the 
falling in of ancient buildings are now 
the habitations of jackals and snakes. 
Jeremiah’s prophecies have been fulfilled. 

M. Oppert believes that he identified 
the remains of the famous enclosing walls 
(which Greek antiquity included amongst 
its wonders) in a series of tumuli, called by 
the Arabs the yellow hills and the hill of 
cats. Those immense walls, forming an 
exact square, were double. The outer 
wall embraced a territory as large as the 
Department of the Seine; within the 
second and smaller enclosure the whole of 
London town would have had elbow-room, 
as attested by Nebuchadnezzar’s invaluable 
inscription, of which M. Oppert has given 
a translation. These walls enclosed a 
space large enough to supply food to a 
besieged population. Aristotle somewhere 
compares the size of Babylon to the 
Peloponnesus. It is not a city, he says, 
but rather a province. When Herodotus 
visited the country, the walls of Babylon 
still existed in part. His description, too 
long to quote here, has been verified by 
investigations made on the spot. 

But Babylon’s superb walls did not long 
survive the Persian conquest. Although the 
kings of the victorious dynasty were fond 
of residing in the sumptuous town, they 
were too distrustful of its inhabitants not 
to weaken its original strength. Breached 
by Cyrus, dismantled by Darius, half de- 
molished by Xerxes, the outer wall ceased 
to exist about the fourth century before the 
Christian era. The inner wall lasted longer, 
perhaps till Alexander’s time ; but his pro- 
jects of restoring the city to its ancient 
splendour died with him. At present huge 
heaps of broken bricks and the direction of 
shapeless tumuli are the only traces left. It 
is in the midst of such chaotic ruins as these 
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that the traveller has to guess at and make 
out the edifices which Nebuchadnezzar built 
for eternity. 

In the midst of these ruins, at a consider- 
able distance from the town of Hillah, in a 
position which very nearly corresponds to 
one of the angles of the grand quadri- 
lateral formed by the walls, an enormous 
mass to the south attracts the eye. Its 
modern name awakens curiosity—it is 
Birs-Nimroud, the Tomb of Nimrod. 
Curiosity rises to anxious expectation on 
learning that you have before you all that 
remains of the Tower of Babel. 

To reach Birs-Nimroud, says M. Oppert, 
the road itself inspires no great interest ; 
but what strikes the traveller is the 
immense mound of ruins which rises far 
away beyond the Euphrates, half-way 
between Bagdad and Babylon. Soon after 
leaving Hillah, Birs-Nimroud shows itself 
like a hill which you can reach immedi- 
ately, but which keeps constantly retreat- 
ing. The effect is still more striking 
when the atmosphere—in early morning 
and at the close of day—is obscured by 
mist. In that case, nothing is visible for 
an hour and a half. Suddenly the mist 
seems to open like a curtain, displaying 
without the least preparation Birs- 
Nimroud’s colossal mass. 

The Birs is still more than one hundred 
and fifty feet high, with a circumference of 
two thousand three hundred feet at the 
base. Fragments of wall, broken fire- 
burnt bricks, vitrified blocks at least three 
hundred-and-thirty feet cube, mingled 
with heaps of half-calcined rubbish, attest 
the immensity of the edifice and the 
awfulness of the catastrophe which 
destroyed it. M. Oppert’s researches, after- 
wards completed by Rawlinson, proved 
indisputably that the Birs-Nimroud is no 
other than the Temple of the Seven 
Lights of the Earth—the sun, moon, and 
five planets—which Nebuchadnezzar boasts 
of having restored after its previous 
destruction: the monument, in short, 
raised upon the site, perhaps on the 
foundations, of the Babel of Holy Scripture. 

Herodotus had given some curious de- 
tails respecting the great Temple of Jupiter 
(Belus), which he had himself seen, and 
which existed a considerable time after- 
wards. It stood in a sort of suburb of 
Babylon, called Borsippa (Borsif), where, 
according to the traditions of the Middle 
Ages, the confusion of tongues occurred. 
Now, the Borsippa of antiquity is certainly 
the existing Birs-Nimroud. The form of 





the ruins, as well as such minor details as 
the coloured bricks met with at certain 
heights, answer well to the descriptions of 
ancient authors. 

From these and other data, Rawlinson 
has even essayed the restoration of the 
Temple of the Seven Lights. It was, as 
Nebuchadnezzar himself informs us in an 
inscription found by Rawlinson, a Zigurrat, 
a name applied to a class of buildings 
peculiar to Chaldea, which formed a 
storied pyramid, comprised of a series of 
terraces, gradually diminishing in area, one 
above the other. On the topmost platform 
stood the sanctuary of the divinity. One 
of these edifices, represented in the bas- 
reliefs of Babylon, gives us an exact idea 
of their usual form. Each story—in this 
case, seven—was specially consecrated 
to one of the Great Lights. To 
each of these was assigned some one 
colour, with which each successive story 
was decorated, beginning from the base- 
ment ; black for Saturn, white for Venus, 
orange for Jupiter, blue for Mars, silver 
for the Moon, and gold for the Sun. It 
was to this last deity, Belus, the keystone 
crowning the vault of the. Babylonian 
Olympus, that the temple, in point of fact, 
was dedicated. On that uppermost pin- 
nacle the priests gave out their oracles ; 
there also were performed the mysteries, 
often very strange, of Chaldzan magic. 

And thus we learn, from M. Hanno’s 
handy little volume, how the world has 
gone on in long-forgotten ages. It is still 
going on in much the same way, with a 
modification of its objects, now. We are 
building monuments, excavating tunnels, 
strewing battle-fields with skeletons and 
broken weapons, for discoverers to find at 
a future too distant to be calculable. But, 
unless Time comes to a standstill, as surely 
as to-day is to-day, an epoch will come, 
proving to whoever may then inhabit the 
earth that not one of the handiworks of 
Man is indestructible, much less eternal. 





ROSES AND HOLLY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IL 

Ir is hardly necessary to say that Jack 
and Jenny, going back to England with 
the full expectation of meeting their 
friends again at once in that small country, 
were disappointed, and did not see or 
hear ‘of them at all. Each of them 
privately watched the papers for the 
announcement of Stella’s marriage, but 
they never saw it. 
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Jack spent Christmas at home—his 
father was a small squire in the middle 
of England—and, a few days after, made 
a journey of some length to visit his god- 
father, Mr. Wolfe, an eccentric old 
bachelor, who had always told him that 
he meant to leave him nothing. Jack did 
not mind much, though he could not 
quite agree with Mr. Wolfe that having 
enough to live on must be certain ruin to 
a young man. He knew little of his god- 
father, and did not like him. His visits 
to him were few and far between, and he 
would willingly have avoided him alto- 
gether, but his mother always rejoiced so 
much when Mr. Wolfe’s invitations came, 
that Jack could not find it in his heart to 
refuse them. 

Coldfield Court had attractions of its 
own, independent of its master. It was a 
fine old red-brick house, standing high in 
the middle of a wild, sandy, picturesque 
park. There were acres of gorse and 
heather and fern ; there were groups and 
plantations of great hollies, centuries old, 
bordering large pools, delightful either 
for skating or fishing. Nearer the house 
there was a noble avenue of oaks. Mr. 
Wolfe preserved strictly, and the park was 
full of game. Jack’s visits there had 
generally been in the shooting season, and 
it was pleasant, at any rate, to remember 
the long days he had spent wandering 
about with his old friend the keeper. 
Mr. Wolfe seldom went out himself, being 
often ill and always nervous. 

When Jack arrived on this occasion, 
about five o'clock in the afternoon, the 
butler told him that his master wished to 
see him at once, and took him through 
some gloomy passages to a large, high, 
darkly-furnished room, where Mr. Wolfe, 
small and pinched, and not unlike a 
weasel, was sitting by the fire in his 
dressing-gown. 

He received Jack kindly, enquired for 
his father and mother, and then, looking 
him all over with his sharp little eyes, 
asked whether he had brought any evening 
clothes. 

“To be sure I have,” said Jack, rather 
surprised at the question. 

“Ah, that’s a good thing, for I’m in a 
horrid fix,” said Mr. Wolfe. “I have two 
ladies staying here, and nobody to enter- 
tain them. However, if you are properly 
dressed, you can take my place very well.” 

“ Are not you well enough to come down, 
sir?” said Jack. 

“No, I’m not. Now, look here. I 
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won't keep you long, but we must have a 
little talk on business. Did you ever hear 
me speak of a distant cousin of mine, who 
might have married me, but chose instead 
to marry a fellow called Manning ?” 

Jack thought not. 

“ Well, that doesn’t matter. I forgave 
her, and she made me godfather to one of 
her daughters. You didn’t know I had 
any godchildren besides yourself? Well, 
I have only this one. I think you would 
make a very good match. You are both 
as poor as church mice to begin with. 
Don’t interrupt me. If you marry 
Victoria Manning, I shall leave each of 
you fifty thousand pounds, and throw in 
this place into the bargain. You won't 
have long to wait. I shall not be alive 
next Christmas. What are you jumping 
about for ?” 

Jack sprang to his feet, and came a few 
steps nearer to the old man. 

“ It’s impossible,” he began. 

“Just sit down again, you blundering 
fellow, will you, and listen to me!” cried 
Mr. Wolfe in his .peevish high-pitched 
voice. ‘Victoria has nothing to live 
upon, I tell you. Her mother has made 
an utter fool of herself, and the children 
are dependent on her. They think a great 
deal of themselves, but they are next door 
to beggars. A year ago the mother came 
here and explained it all to me. I told 
her that if the girl would marry the 
husband I chose for her, I would do as I 
say—leave her fifty thousand pounds. I 
sent her away with that proposition to 
her daughter. I suspect Miss Victoria 
was as troublesome as youare. But her 
mother wrote and told me that she had 
made her promise one thing—to get 
entangled with nobody else till she had 
seen the man I wished her to marry. 
That’s enough. I know what mothers 
are. We shall have no serious trouble 
with the young lady. I have not been 
able to arrange a meeting till now, for 
various reasons. A year is a long time, 
but her mother tells me she has kept 
her word. Wise girl—as wise as she is 
pretty, Master Jack; so now let us have 
your little outburst.” 

Mr. Wolfe had talked himself into a 
good humour. Jack, on the contrary, had 
listened with deepening indignation. He 
tried to control himself, and not to show 
his contempt and disgust too strongly. 

“T could not possibly agree to such an 
arrangement,” he said, “even if I were 
going to starve, which I am not. You 
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told me long ago that you meant to leave 
me nothing. Keep to that, please. Leave 
it all to the young lady. I cannot have 
anything to do with it.” 

“No,” said Mr. Wolfe, ‘‘I mean to act 
fairly by you both, and to know at the 
same time where my money is going. I 
have no relations Unless you marty, 
neither of you will touch a penny of it. 
I shall leave it all to charities. Money is 
a great power,” he went on, rubbing his 
hands. “One can play with lives like 
chessmen when one has money enough. 
Come, you won't be so unfeeling as to 
condemn Miss Manning to poverty, when 
her fortune depends on no one but you?” 

Jack stared at him; he was somehow 
fascinated by the little yellow wrinkled 
man. He thought he might be the Evil 
Spirit himself, sitting crouched up there, 
tempting him to sell his soul for this 
splendid share of money and lands. It 
was terrible ; but there was not any failing 
in his resolution. The idea of being taken 
up and used by such a man as this was 
more and more odious to him. 

Mr. Wolfe sat there in the firelight and 
watched him with twinkling eyes. He 
thought Jack was yielding, but he was 
mistaken. 


After a long pause the young man spoke. 
T tell you again, sir, it is impossible.” 
‘‘A word only to be found in the dic- 
tionary of fools,” Mr. Wolfe quoted from 
aman not more scrupulous than himself. 
“Of course I did not expect you to agree 


at once. Besides, if you did agree, the 
matter would not be settled. There is the 
young lady to please, you must remember. 
I have no doubt of your admiring her, but 
it is quite on the cards that she may not 
admire you. However, that will soon be 
decided.” 

“You don’t understand me,” said Jack, 
frowning. “I decline to enter into the 
affair atall, in any way. What you do, or 
don’t do, with your money is nothing to 
me. I never expected it, and I won’t have 
it. I won't touch it.” 

“Tf you and Victoria Manning like each 
other, you will have it,” said Mr. Wolfe. 

“JT don’t want to see Miss Manning,” 
protested Jack; “you must find some 
other fellow, if you can. With such a con- 
dition, though, every man I know would 
answer you as I do.” 

“You must have a very soft set of 
friends,” said Mr. Wolfe, grinning hideously. 
* And a rude and ungrateful set, too.” 

Jack blushed. 





“Of course you mean kindly, sir,” he 
began. 

“ Never mind what I mean. I mean to 
make my will in a day or two. By the-bye, 
if you don’t wish to see Miss Manning, you 
must go away to-night, for she and her 
mother are staying here. But, of course, 
with your sentiments I can’t ask you to 
entertain them.” 

“You are putting me in an awfully 
awkward position,” said Jack. 

“Tt is all your own fault. They don’t 
know who you are. I did not tell them in 
so many words that you were coming, and 
they have never heard your name. Now, 
behave decently for once. Go downstairs 
and make yourself as pleasant as you can.” 

Jack gave in to this, after a minute’s 
hesitation. If these ladies did not actually 
know him to be the hero of Mr. Wolfe’s 
plan, he thought there need not be 
any particular awkwardness in his meet- 
ing them. It was not in his nature to 
be reserved and out of temper; he 
liked the society of women, and it must 
be confessed that he felt rather curious to 
see Mr. Wolfe’s god-daughter. Also, he was 
very hungry. His journey had been fol- 
lowed by a long drive from the station, and 
he saw no prospect of dinner, except with 
the ladies who were staying in the house. 

He thought, altogether, it was the 
strangest adventure he had ever known. 
He felt a sort of excitement all the time he 
was dressing for dinner, and as he went 
down the dark old staircase his heart was 
beating faster than it had ever done since 
that day in the Rouen hotel, six months 
ago, when he chose the rosebud for Stella 
to wear. He wondered why he should 
think of Stella that evening, when he had 
so wisely resolved not to think of her at 
all, and to bury that fancy in oblivion. 
No one, not even Jenny, knew how much 
and how often he thought of her. 

As Jack crossed the hall to the seldom- 
used drawing-room, he saw that the old 
family portraits, and the carved cabinets, 
and helmets, and stag’s heads, were all 
crowned and garlanded with holly, shining 
out against the brown walls. He supposed 
that this had been done in honour of Mr. 
Wolfe’s Christmas visitors, for certainly 
there was little Christmas joy about the 
old man himself. Then he pushed open 
one of the double doors that led into the 
drawing-room. A great desolate flaring 
room it was, quite dazzling, as he walked 
in from the softer light of the hall. Two 
chandeliers and a blazing fire were reflected 
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in several large mirrors; the white-and- 
old chairs were set round stiffly on a 
carpet of brilliant colours. Here also were 
holly and ivy, wreathing the pictures 
and the mirror-frames. By the fire 
there was a long high-backed sofa, on 
which a lady was sitting, dressed-in white 
and pink, with a feather-screen in her hand. 
She sat motionless, and gazed in the 
strangest way at the young man as he 
came in. Jack looked remarkably well 
in his evening clothes. They gave just the 
touch of elegance that was wanted to his 
handsome bronzed face and tall strong 
figure. His eyes were bright and eager; 
he came into the room with a graceful con- 
fidence, as if he were sure of making a good 
impression. The fact was, that beyond 
the claims of a little personal vanity, which 
he shared with other young men, Jack did 
not much care what impression he made 
on these ladies. He had been shy enough 
at Rouen, with the charming strangers 
there. And even now, his self-complacency 
did not last: very long. 

The lady on the sofa looked pale and 
worn, and unhappy. But when her eyes 
fell on Jack, her face took first an expres- 
sion of bewilderment, then of extreme, 
unbelieving amazement. She coloured 
deeply, and stood up, dropping her screen 
as she did so. She stood there in a 
blaze of light and looked at Jack, who 
stopped short in equal confusion on his 
way across the room. Two thoughts flashed 
into his brain, the second losing itself for 
a moment in the wonder of the first. “It 
is Stella! What can this mean?” 

He could not collect himself at once ; 
but the occasion seemed even more over- 
whelming to her than to him. She did 
not speak, or step forward; she turned 
away her face, and stooped to pick up the 
screen at her feet. Was it Stella, or an 
apparition? Jack wondered whether he 
had suddenly gone mad, and was beginning 
to see visions created by his own brain. 
But he felt he must speak to her. He 


walked slowly towards her, gazing at her’ 


all the time. She would not meet his eyes. 
But she was certainly a real woman; a 
vision never flushed and trembled in that 
very human way! Jack suddenly spoke, 
his voice had an unnatural sound in it ; but 
that was better than silence. 

_ “Am Tin an enchanted palace? And is 
it you, Miss Meyrick, or your ghost ?” 

_ Stella seemed to recover herself with a 
little start. She laughed oddly and ner- 
vously, and held out her hand. 





“JT thought it was you,” she said ; “but 
I really could not believe my eyes, for you 
are the very last person I should have ex- 
pected to see. Yes, I rather think the 
place is enchanted, and Mr. Wolfe is just 
like a little old wizard, isn’t he?” 

“ But how do you come to be here?” 
said Jack, painfully conscious of a mystery. 
“Do I seem curious—but it is so amazing. 
I thought he said there were only two 
ladies here—Mrs. and Miss——” he stopped, 
for somehow, the name stuck in his throat. 
He looked appealingly at Stella, but her 
eyes were fixed on her bracelet, which she 
was twisting uneasily round and round. 

“ For goodness’ sake, explain it all to me ! 
Iam perfectly mystified,” he said. 

Stella would not look at him. She 
shook her head, and drew a quick breath. 
Jack was filled with agony, for he saw a 
tear fall and sparkle on the bracelet. 

“ What have I said ?” he muttered. 

“Who did you say—what name—you 
expected to find here?” asked Stella in a 
low voice. 

“Miss Manning. Do 
you like her ?” 

“Yes, she is here. No, I can’t endure 
her. She is perfectly odious,” Stella 
answered more decidedly. 

“T think she must be,” said Jack, half 
to himself. ‘“ You would not believe, Miss 
Meyrick, what an awful, disgraceful fix my 
old godfather has been trying to put me 
in. But perhaps you have heard of it 
already ?” 

Stella bent her head. 

“Do you mind letting me know who 
told you?” 

Stella hesitated a moment. Then she 
answered so low that Jack could hardly 
hear her: “ Miss Manning’s mother. But 
I did not know it was you.” 

“Tt won't be me, that is quite certain,” 
said Jack cheerfully. 

He was doing his best to feel as if all 
was right and natural, as if he need not 
be so immeasurably surprised at meeting 
Stella there. He could not help seeing 
that her manner was extremely odd, so 
odd that if it had not been for their 
mutual recognition, he could hardly have 
believed it was herself, the cool, indifferent, 
self-possessed Miss Meyrick. He wondered 
if this strangeness could be caused by her 
sister’s having told her of his hopeless admi- 
ration. Surely not ; she must be too well 
used to hearing of her conquests. He talked 
on bravely, Stella scarcely answering him, 
till somebody else came into the room. 


Is she here? 
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Stella did not look up, but sat shading her 
face with the screen. Jack turned his 
head anxiously. Who was coming now ? 

It was a tall woman in black—Mrs. Mey- 
rick, as he at- once knew! She also recog- 
nised him ; she turned a little pale as she 
smilingly shook hands with him, and 
glanced at her daughter. The next mo- 
ment dinner was announced. It seemed 
that no more ladies were expected to ap- 

ear. Poor Jack was so utterly mysti- 
fied that he gave up the hope of ever 
fathoming the mystery, offered his arm to 
Mrs. Meyrick, and led her into the dining- 
room. Mrs. Meyrick, fortunately, was less 
overwhelmed than her daughter by this 
unlooked-for meeting. She talked per- 
severingly to Jack, while Stella remained 
silent. She apparently could not even pre- 
tend an interest in foreign tours, skating, 
dancing, theatres, any of the subjects 
that her mother and Jack were sé busily 
exhausting. It was not till dinner was 
over, and the ladies were back in~ the 
drawing-room, that she suddenly recovered 
her speech. 

“This is a nice end to it all, mamma,” 
she said. ‘I always wanted you to insist 
on knowing the man’s name. Of course 
by this time he understands, but before 


you came down he told me about the ‘ dis- 
graceful fix,’ as he very rightly called it, 
and how resolved he was to have nothing 


to do with it. Of course, it is disgraceful, 
and we have lowered ourselves béyond 
measure by ever listening to Mr. Wolfe 
fora moment. Now I’hope you will agree 
with me. We must get away from this 
horrid place to-morrow morning. The 
thing has settled itself most wonderfully.” 

“ What do you mean?” said Mrs. Mey- 
rick. ‘ Did not he know who you were ?” 

“No! he expected to see Miss Manning. 
He had no idea that my name was not the 
same as yours. Nothing more dreadful 
could possibly have happened.” 

“But, my dear chile, he admires you 
very much ; and you always said how much 
you liked him.” 

“ He hates Miss Manning,” said Stella. 
‘He hates a girl that could have lent her- 
self to such a plan—he said as much, and 
I agreed with him.” 

‘What a terrible pity !” said Mrs. Mey- 
rick, walking up and down the room. 
“ Really, Victoria, your prejudices—I see 
nothing disgraceful in the plan, I never 
did: Such arrangements are constantly 
made in other countries. This has been 
badly managed, certainly. But with such 





consequences depending on it; so impor- 
tant to you—well, it is really a dreadful 
business. Mr. Wolfe asked me to go and 
see him after dinner. I must tell him of 
the former acquaintance. Ishan’t mention 
any doubts yet, because I really think— 
and he would be so sadly disappointed, 
poor man.” 

She hurried out of the room. Stella 
hesitated a moment whether she also 
should disappear. She doubted whether 
Jack would think it his duty to join them. 
If he did, she almost thought she would 
like to have it out with him, to ask him 
to forget the whole affair, to tell him that 
they were going away to-morrow, and 
that she too was only anxious for Mr. 
Wolfe to be disappointed. She had 
never known how hateful the plan had 
been, till she saw Jack’s feeling about 
it in his honest face that evening. Had 
fortune-seekers, she asked herself, ever 
such a lesson before? Jack, in the 
meanwhile, had left the dining - room 
and gone out into the moonlit evening, 
to think things over with a cigar. A 
fresh breeze was blowing, the oaks were 
shaking their great arms under a sky of 
mysterious silver light, over which flocks 
of white clouds were driving. He could 
not help understanding it all. Nothing 
needed explanation now, except the differ- 
ence of names. It was he, himself, to 
whom Stella had been “as good as engaged” 
in the summer. It all tallied with what 
Mr. Wolfe had told him. The whole thing 
was like a strange exciting dream. Jack, 
whose clear young mind preferred realities, 
was determined to bring the dream to an 
end, one way or another. He loved Stella 
—this new glimpse of her had taught him 
how much—and it would have been only 
too easy for him now to enter into his god- 
father’s plan. But he hated the plan as 
strongly as ever, and he believed that she 
hated it too. 

He walked into the drawing-room look- 
ing very grave and determined. Stella, 
who was sitting there alone, glanced up at 
him and saw that he had made some reso- 
lution. She felt almost afraid of him ; her 
shy young admirer seemed to have deve- 
loped into a grand moralist, and she too 
heartily wished that this ordeal were over. 
He came and stood silently by the fire for 
a moment, leaning against the corner of 
the chimney-piece. Stella made an effort 
and spoke to him. 

“Mr. Falconer, we had no wish to deceive 
you. My mother has been married twice 
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—her second husband was Mr. Meyrick. 
My sister and f—our name is- Manning. 
You understand it all now, don’t you ?” 

“‘T suppose I do,” said Jack. 

“You are disappointed in.us,” Stella 
went on, her voice trembling. ‘ You 
would not have thought, nor should I—I 
hate myself, as I told’ you. But when 
people want money, and find it-hard to 
keep up appearances, you see what they 
will condescend to.” 

“Tt was your mother’s doing, not. yours,” 
said Jack. 

“ You must not blame my poor mother 
entirely... I will tell you in confidence, 
my sister and I had good fortunes, but 
while we were under age, Mr. Meyrick got 
them into his hands. He was extravagant, 
and somehow they disappeared. Of course, 
my mother suffered a great deal—and this 
freak of Mr. Wolfe’s seemed.to her a chance; 
but it is a horrid subject, and I have no 
wish ever to allude to it again. . We are 
going away to-morrow morning,” said 
Stella, getting up, “and I can only hope 
that you will soon forget us.” 

Stella had never, in Jack’s short acquaint- 
ance with her, looked so lovely as she did 
just then. The slight coldness and indif- 
ference that sometimes spoiled her manner 
had disappeared; she was flushed and 
agitated, and her eyes were shining with a 
wonderful light. Jack felt that his prin- 
ciples were failing as he looked at her ; or 
rather he forgot Mr. Wolfe, plan and 
principles altogether. Mr. Wolfe might, 
perhaps, have calculated on something of 
the kind. 

“ Forget you !” said Jack rather bitterly. 
“When you have been my one thought for 
the last six months, am I likely to forget 
you ?” 

A pained look came into Stella’s face. 
She put up her hand, as if to silence him. 

“What are you saying ?” she murmured 
under her breath. 

“T can’t help it,” said Jack. ‘‘ We called 
you Stella—my star, you must listen to, 
me. It’s no use thinking that I can go away, 
and live without you. Don’t you see, dear, 
how fate has meant us for each other all 
along ?” 

Stella did not contradict him. She let 
him come near and take hold of her hands; 
she let him talk on for a few moments, 
telling her things that she had partly known 
all along. 

Then she drew her hands from his, and 
made a step backwards, looking at him with 
a sadness that checked his eager words. 





“You forget,” she said, “ you are for- 
getting everything. You are doing what 
you vowed you would not do, Nothing is 
changed. -I am that horrid, worldly, mer- 
cenary girl by whose consent you were 
drawn into this ‘disgraceful fix.” You wish 
to please Mr. Wolfe, to degrade yourself 
by following out his plan! Oh, I could not 
have believed it!” 

“Look here, you need not laugh at me,” 
said Jack almost furiously. ‘I wish old 
Wolfe and all his money were at the bottom 
of the sea. What are we to do, if he will 
leave it to us? We can’t hate each other, 
‘because of that. Can we?” 

“T have made up my mind,” said Stella. 
“Tf you can reconcile yourself to the 
bargain now, I can’t. No, I can’t—it is no 
use asking me. I have deserved this. Oh, 
don’t you know how? Find out for your- 
self then, and go away. This I tell you— 
neither of us shall touch that money. You 
shall not sell yourself for my sake. And I 
won't sell myself, even for yours,” 

“Even for mine !” 

That was indeed a text for Jack to speak 
upon. 

He made Stella confess that, ever since 
she saw him at Rouen, her bondage had 
been more painful to her; in fact, she had 
never thought about it or minded it much 
before. She knew she ought to have with- 
drawn the promise to her mother, but she 
never expected to see Jack again, and 
guessed that he, like herself, was hope- 
lessly poor, and thought this arrangement 
of her godfather’s would be “ bread, if not 
angels’ food.” And now she had found her 
punishment in Jack’s horror of the plan 
and of herself for joining in it. It was no 
use his pleading and persuading, wishing 
to unsay all he had said before. At the 
bottom of his heart he still hated the plan, 
that he could not deny, but yet, now that 
it meant riches and happiness for Stella, 
its face was changed, and Mr. Wolfe seemed 
to be turned suddenly from a wicked wizard 
into a friendly magician. 

But Stella did not think so. All Jack’s 
resolved prejudice had passed into her. 
She would not listen to any of his argu- 
ments, 

“Tell me this, then,” said Jack at last ; 
“if neither of us had the prospect of a 
penny, what would you say tome? Would 
you drive me away as cruelly as you are 
doing now ?” 


‘“‘ What is the use of talking about what . 


‘‘ When the 


can’t happen?” said Stella. 
As it is, Mr. 


time comes, we shall see. 
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Wolfe has built up a barrier which nobody 
can break down.” 

It seemed indeed to Jack, as he wan- 
dered about that night—for it was impos- 
sible to sleep—that his old godfather had 
ruined his happiness mosteffectually. Stella 
would never consent, he knew she never 
would, if she was to become at once 
Jack’s wife and Mr. Wolfe’s heiress. He 
loved her all the better for it, and yet 
he was in the depths of misery, and 
racked his brains for hours to find his 
way out of this dilemma. A young 
man plotting to avoid a legacy of fifty 
thousand pounds! It was a curious 
phenomenon. 

At last the morning came, grey, and wild, 
and misty, a gleam of sunshine darting in 
and lighting the old hall as Jack came 
down the stairs. There seemed to be a 
strange bustle in the house, a distant noise 
of doors shutting quickly. Jack heard 
somebody coming downstairs after him ; 
he turned and saw that it was Stella, pale 
and very much excited. 

“Ts mamma downstairs?” she said. 
‘Have you seen her ? Have you told her?” 

“ Haven’t you?” said Jack. 

She looked at him wonderingly. 

“T have only this instant heard,” she 
said. ‘“ How awful it is! Let me pass, 
please, I must go to mamma.” 

“ But what is it?” said Jack, taking her 
hand, as they stood together for a moment 
at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Think of its ending like this!” cried 
Stella, with sudden tears. ‘‘Oh, poor man, 
he did mean kindly by us, after all !” 

She would not stay to be questioned 
and comforted, but hurried on towards the 
dining-room. Jack turned in great bewilder- 
ment to see the old butler coming with 
shaky steps along the hall. 

“He was a good master to us,” he said, 
and he too was in tears. 

Jack soon knew it all. The old man 
had gone into his master’s room that 
morning, and had found him dead. The 
busy scheming brain was at rest; and as 
to the plans and intentions, where were 
they ! 


There was great surprise in the country 
when it was known that Mr. Wolfe, 
shrewd, prudent, money-loving man as he 
was always supposed to be, had died 
without a will. He had no heirs, and his 
‘whole property lapsed to the Crown. 
Many people were sadly disappointed, and 
among them Jack Falconer’s father and 





mother. He himself, never having expected 
anything, was not disappointed. He told 
the whole story to Jenny in confidence ; 
she thought it almost as strange as any 
story in a book. 

Mrs. Meyrick and her daughter had left 
Coldfield Court at once, but Stella had 
given Jack their address. They were living 
in a very small house in a fashionable 
London suburb, as people live who feel 
that they ought to be rich, and will not 
let themselves fall into any of the ways of 
poverty. There Jack appeared in February, 
much to Mrs. Meyrick’s consternation. If 
it had been her plain and excellent 
daughter Lucy, she would not have minded 
so much, but her only hope for their future 
fortunes was in Victoria’s attractiveness, 
and that she should throw herself away on 
a young man of such moderate prospects, 
was a spiteful trick of fate indeed. Jack 
had got an agency in Wales, of which he 
was very proud, but Mrs. Meyrick thought 
this was only a polite synonym for a life 
of moping starvation. Still she was an 
affectionate woman, and did not make 
herself disagreeable to the two young 
people, who were bent on having their 
own way. Only one day, when she 
found Jack and her daughter together, 
talking over their future plans, they suc- 
ceeded in exhausting her stock of patience. 

“ Mamma,” said Stella, “‘ Jack and I have 
just agreed that, after all, poor Mr. Wolfe 
was our greatest benefactor. We wouldn't 
have his money, don’t you see, and as long 
as he lived we could not escape from the 
danger of it. So——” 

‘My dear child, you and Jack are 
only fit for a lunatic asylum!” said Mrs. 
Meyrick, and hastily leaving the room she 
slammed the door behind her. 


Jenny told me all this the other day, 
her eyes dancing with delight at the happy 
end of Jack’s little Rouen flirtation. I 
wondered how it would have been if Jack 
and Stella’s first meeting had been at Cold- 
field Court. I was inclined to think that 
things would have turned out just the 
same, but Jenny quite differed from me; 
—— Rouen and the roses had done 
it all. 

She is devoted to her beautiful sister-in- 
law, who has informed her that Jack is the 
noblest fellow in the world. 

“T could have told her that,” says Jenny. 

Jack also has told his sister in confidence 
that there never lived a nobler woman than 
Stella. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


SPRING had worn to summer. 

Upon the mountain-ridges in that 
beautiful region where a partie carrée, 
consisting of Sir Edgar Deane, his friend 
Arthur Ffoliott, Daly, and the faithful 
Bernard, were spending their last week, 
tiny flowers of every hue made a brave 
show. Now and again the hot air, 
swaying, stirred them gently in their bed 
of grass ; the sunshine kissed them, wooing 
them into greater beauty every hour. 

“We seem to be just leaving this place 
when it is at its loveliest,” said Ffoliott, 
lazily watching the smoke of his cigar curl 
upwards through the clear sun-warmed air. 
“T tell you what it is, "Gar—it’s natural 
enough that you, old fellow, should be 
eager to get home. You are going to 
‘keep love’s tryst ; but I may be pardoned 
for casting a lingering glance of regret 
behind me. By Jove ! what a different man 
I feel to what I did when we came here 
three months ago! I almost think I could 
run up the sides of that steep fellow 
opposite who still clings tenaciously to his 
nightcap of snow, and do it, too, without 
feeling afterwards as if the heart in my 
body were going to beat me to death.” 


Edgar was apparently deaf. The cigar. 


that he had flung away impatiently as 
Daly brought in a packet of English letters 
awhile ago lay smouldering among the 
flowers. His eyes were fixed upon a 
closely-written sheet in his hand. 

“ Tt’s as hot as a day in July, I declare,” 
continued Ffoliott, pushing his hat far back 
upon his head, and patting Bernard, who 
lay beside him, panting, and with his 
tongue hanging out. 

Arthur was perfectly conscious now of Sir 
Edgar’s abstraction. He kept a close yet 
furtive watch upon the changes in his 
friend’s face. 

Things had not been going well lately 
with Edgar Deane, and both Arthur and 
Daly were glad that the home-coming drew 
near. It was the old story. For a time, 
new scenes, new interests, had kept the old 
moods at bay: but only foratime. One 
morning, Daly, with sore trouble in his face, 
had come to Mr. Ffoliott almost as the first 
grey lines of light were touching the 
mountain-tops. 

“ Master’s never been in his bed to-night, 
sir,”hesaid anxiously. “ Him and Bernard’s 





been away, the dear Lord knows where, 
and now he’s come in, sir, with never a dry 
thread on him, and the dog looking as if 
he'd been swimming a river every bit of 
the blessed night.” 

It was sorry news, and Arthur Ffoliott, 
for the first time, was visited by sore mis- 
givings as to whether he had done well 
and wisely in having a hand in his friend’s 
betrothal to Christabel. However, it was 
too late now, he thought, to begin to 
wish things other than they were. Cer- 
tainly, the girl’s letters seemed to have a 
quieting effect upon her lover’s mind. He 
would often talk long and hopefully of the 
future that they two should live together ; 
of that Parliamentary career that seemed 
to him the grandest of all for a man 
who knew how to make a good use 
of it; and then, as suddenly as a dark 
cloud covers a summer sky, the whole 
aspect of the speaker would change ; the 
light would die out of his dark eager eyes, 
the smile fade from his lips, and he would 
wander away into the mountain solitudes. 

Now, as Edgar read and re-read Chris- 
tabel’s letter, Arthur Ffoliott saw that the 
darkest of these dark hours was coming 
upon him. 

Before them lay the lovely vista of the 
mountain sides, the little chalets here and 
there looking in the distance like so many 
toy houses; beneath them, the beautiful 
valleys ; above them the towering summits 
of the hills. A pine forest, exquisite in its 
varied shades of greenery, was near them, 
and from the edge of this the cliff ran down 
in one grand, awful fall tothe bed of a torrent 
below, the swift rush of whose waters 
was the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the scene, except the faint, far-off tinkle 
of the goat-bells from the mountain sides. 

“ Arthur,” said Sir Edgar to his friend, 
who was now reclining on the grass with 
his hat tilted over his nose as a shield from 
the sun, “do you think Christabel really 
loves me ?” 

Arthur sat bolt upright in a moment, 
pushing his hat to its original position on 
the very back of his head. 

“‘T] mean,” continued his friend, “‘do you 
think she loves me as you would like the 
woman whom you were about to marry to 
love you?” 

Now, as Christabel’s feeling towards this 
hot lover of hers was a point on which 
Arthur had of late had many and dire 
misgivings, the question took him some- 
what aback. 

A bit of the leaf of his cigar had got 
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ruffled. He set diligently to work to smooth 
it into its place before he replied. 

‘You hesitate?” said Edgar, his eyes 
ablaze, the muscles round his mouth 
working. 

“Tt is a delicate matter for me, or for 
anyone, to speak about,” said the other, 
temporising. 

“ You are right. Perhaps I ought not to 
have asked you such a question; but, 
Arthur, her love has seemed the one bright- 
ness in my life—the one sweet influence to 
charm me from thoughts that surge and 
beat in my brain at times, like the waves 
of a troubled sea. If I lost Christabel I 
should lose all. The sound of her voice is 
to me what your reading to me used to be in 
the olden times—like the music of David’s 
harp to the troubled king. Still, I would 
have love—not sacrifice.” He let his head 
drop upon his breast, as though some 
possible act of renunciation were even then 
accomplished. 

“Gar, dear old fellow,” said his friend, 
laying a hand upon his shoulder, ‘“ why do 
you let such fancies tormentyou? Christabel 
is your promised wife.” 

“T want a wife, not a slave: a woman 
who comes to me for love’s sake alone: not 
for pity’s sake.” 

Arthur Ffoliott set his teeth hard together 
as the other spoke; his words seemed to 
clothe and give substance to those very 
fears that he had shrunk from defining, 
even to himself. ‘‘ Pity!” he said, and 
could say no more. 

“ Yes, pity ; and something more too—a 
sense of duty. Listen to this, Arthur,” he 
added, taking up the letter that lay 
upon the ground: “I think a great deal 
about you, Gar, and I get so afraid 
that I shall one day fall short of what you 
expect of me! I was very young, you 
know, that time in the wood beside the 
brook. I hardly knew what a respon- 
sibility it was, taking upon myself the 
happiness of another’s life. I hardly 
knew what it all meant, and now—for 
I seem to have lived a lifetime in this 
last year—I try to think of all that 
I must set myself to do to make you 
happy ....’ Does that sound like love, 
Ffoliott? Love, that gives itself unques- 
tioningly and with as little sense of effort 
as the flowers yield their scent to the 
sunshine? What does it all mean? What 
has changed my bonnie Christabel all at 
once into a thinking, striving woman ? 
She was not that when we parted. She 
looked like a child who had had some 











childish trouble—half smiles, half tears—as 
she kissed her hand to me from the terrace. 
This letter, and others like it, are written 
by a Christabel I do not know—that I 
never have known; there is a strain of 
sadness too sometimes, a something very 
like regret. Oh, great Heaven!” he broke 
out suddenly and passionately, “is there 
some curse on me and mine that even my 
love brings a shadow on the one who is 
dearest to me in all the world?” 

A shudder shook the pine tops. The 
sunshine seemed to have died away all at 
once. 

“We are going to have a storm,” said 
Arthur, springing to his feet. ‘I thought 
we should pay for this sudden heat.” 

Edgar did not hear, his face was hidden 
in his hands; the chill wind that had 
swayed the slender fir trees on the crag 
might have chilled him too, so ghastly was 
his cheek, so haggard his look, as he 
followed his friend back to their hotel. 

The way was long, and Ffoliott dare not 
hurry. Before they reached the shelter 
of a roof the world about them had grown 
so dark that it might have been midnight 
instead of not long past noon. 

Just as the figure of Daly, standing at 
the door of the hostelrie, came in sight, a 
shaft of light, blue and keen as a barb of 
finely-tempered steel, quivered through the 
gloom, and, almost at the same moment 
the very ground beneath their feet seemed 
to tremble with the reverberation of the 
thunder over-head. As the sound rang 
from mountain to mountain, flung back, as 
it were, from one proud height to another, 
and then died away in faint murmuring 
echoes in the far-off distance, Arthur 
Ffoliott, who had been shielding his face 
from the stinging rain, looked round for 
Edgar Deane. 

There was nothing but the blackness 
of the gathering storm, the pine-tops 
shaken by the rushing wind against the 
leaden sky. 

“‘ Has your master gone in?” he shouted 
to Daly, who, seeing him hesitate, ran out 
into the rain bareheaded. “He must have 
passed mg without my seeing him, surely.” 

“No one passed this way, sir,” answered 
Daly; “neither master nor the dog.” 

Again the blue flame clove the air, and 
this time the sound of a crash came from 
the pine wood. 

“‘ That’s a tree struck,” said Daly. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mr. Ffoliott, what’s come of master? What 
ever will he do? And him always so wild- 
like when the thunder’s about !” 
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“ Get something to cover your head, and 
let us go and look for him. He must have 
turned back just as we came out of the 
forest. He has given me the slip.” 

‘Tt ’ull be the death of you, Mr. Arthur,” 
said poor Daly, wringing his hands. “ Let 
me go alone, sir. I'll whistle the dog— 
the cratur ’ull help me.” 

“You might whistle your loudest and 
no one would hear you above such a wind 
as this. Here, take this rug and fling it 
round your head and shoulders.” Mr. 
Ffoliott crammed his soft hat well on to 
his head, and faced the blast. . “ We have 
no time to lose, Daly,” he said. 

What fears were over him he never 
stayed to think. A horror, inexplicable, 
unutterable, seemed to freeze the blood in 
his veins. The look on Edgar’s face, as he 
had raised it from the shelter of his 
hands, seemed to be painted on the darkness 
visible to his eyes alone. 

Fighting through a world of awful 
gloom—a world lightened now and again 
by a glare still more awful—these two made 
their way back to the green plateau upon 
the edge of that precipitous fir-clad cliff 
that led to the bed of the torrent. 

“‘That’s Bernard,” cried Daly, as they 
neared this place. “ Hark to him keening!” 

A slight lull in the storm enabled them 
to catch the sound of the dog’s deep bay. 
A flash of lightning showed them his 
shaggy form crouching on the very edge of 
the cliff at a point some yards distant from 
where they stood. 

“ Bernard ! Bernard !” shouted Ffoliott, 
springing forward. But before he could 
reach the maddened creature’s side another 
flash, more blinding, more ghastly than 
any that had gone before, showed them an 
awful sight—a sight that neither ever 
forgot to their dying-day! 

Flinging up his noble head, almost as it 
seemed to meet that dazzling flood of 
radiance, Bernard gave a yell that rang 
out even above the rush of the wind and 
the roll of the thunder, and with a mighty 
leap he sprang into the air, falling out of 
their sight with a quick, dreadful rush. 

“My master! my master!” shrieked 
Daly, breaking out sobbing like a woman. 

Arthur Ffoliott answered not. He knew 
too well that Bernard, faithful unto death, 
had but followed in the wake of the master 
he loved. 

And yet—hope would not die ! 

The two men crept along to the dizzy 
ledge, where the grass was slippery beneath 
their feet. They crawled to its edge on 





hands and knees, peering into the black 
void below. The torrent, swollen by the 
storm of rain, rushed madly along its bed, 
like some pent-up thing fighting for liberty. 
All was noise and darkness. 

Yet stay! Again the shaft of light 
quivers like the sword of an avenging 
angel across the sky, and by its wild, 
unearthly radiance the straining eyes that 
gaze downward see a dark form lying still, 
in the stillness of death itself. 

The man who had sought death lay near 
the edge of the boiling stream. Only a 
pace away was a dark heap that both men 
knew to be “the true knight’s faithful 
hound.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE terrible “accident” by which Sir 
Edgar Deane lost his life among the Swiss 
mountains was a world-wide wonder for 
that “nine days” that any wonder lasts, 
Perhaps it was a subject of rather longer 
interest, because the death of poor faithful 
Bernard, that noble hound who followed 
his master even to the last, was voted 
romantic. It had something chivalrous 
about it in these matter-of-fact days. 

People said too, what an awful thing it 
was that there seemed to be a sort of doom 
over the Deane family, and how sad it was 
for poor Lady Deane, and for Christie 
Clare, who was to have married Sir Edgar, 
but would now very likely have to go out 
as a governess, 

Then the world, full of some new horror 
or some new interest, forgot ail about Sir 
Edgar and his dog Bernard. 

Meanwhile, a miserable, lonely, broken- 
hearted woman went on living her solitary 
life, refusing even to see Lady Graham, 
who at the coming of sorrow quite forgot 
that she “never got on” with the mistress 
of the Glen, and would fain have sought 
to comfort the bereaved mother. 

Lady Deane shed no tears. No one 
saw her save Arthur Ffoliott, and he only 
once. He said that the very memory 
of her stony, tearless grief was a thing 
to shudder at. She would not speak of 
Christabel, nor would she see her. All the 
jealousy that during her son’s life she had 
fought against and held down with an 
iron hand now rose and overwhelmed her. 
Edgar living, Christabel might have been 
some good to him; might have weaned him 
from his moody ways, pleased him as a toy 
pleases a child. Edgar dead, the girl was 
hateful in hereyes. She had done nothing 
but take from her, his mother, time and 
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thoughts that now she looked back upon | among other things, the “ haunted-room,” 
with a fierce grudging. the gun-room at the end of the long passage, 
Neither Daly nor Mr. Ffoliott had let! was done away with. Poor old Michael] 
Lady Deane know that her son’s death | Daly, glad to leave the scenes where he had 
was otherwise than accidental, but both | suffered so terribly, went to live in the 
sometimes thought she more than sus-| service of Arthur Ffoliott, who, though 
pected all the dreadful truth. She took | managing to enjoy life pretty well, needed 
to wandering about the lonely house | some faithful careful man about him to 
at nights, as Edgar had done before | see that he did not try his not very great 
her. The doctor whom Daly brought | amount of strength too far. 
to Glen Deane by stealth, said that her, The record of the dreadful things which 
heart was affected by long mental depres- | had happened at Deane Glen grew to be a 
sion, and repressed anguish of mind, and | thing of the past, young voices made the 
those about her tried to take what care} old place merry, little feet scampered 
of her they could. But she would see no | about the long corridors. 
one, not even her own relatives. She And so our story of the “ Mad Deanes” 
would sit for hours, her hands idly clasped | ends. 
in her lap, her dim and heavy eyes gazing | 
on vacancy. Once Daly heard her mutter} But what of Christabel ? 
to herself, ‘Driven to death! Driven to| Christabel’s home is near the sea: and 
death!” and saw her wring her hands, | ona Sunday morning she hears the pleasant 
rocking herself to and fro, and moaning like | jangle of three bells, that one Jim Grap- 
a sick child. | pleby rings in a fashion all his own. 
At last the end came—an end as terrible | Miss Tessa, often suffering, but happy 
as all that had gone before it. | beyond all power of words to say—-still 
When the grey dawn of a chill winter’s | watches for her brother coming home, 
morning stole across the polished floor of | when his day’s work has taken him a long 
the gun-room at the Glen, some ghastly | journey on the bay mare. Some one 
thing lay right in the pathway—something | else watches too—some one who runs out 
which had once been Lady Deane, but was | on nimble feet, and flies into his arms in 
now only the lifeless corpse of a prematurely | the little passage, holding her sweet lips up 
old and faded woman, with a look of mad | to his, and saying : 
terror upon her dead white face—a terror; ‘Home again!” and John Ikmows 
written in staring eyes and dropped jaw— | quite well all that those two words 
in the one clenched hand that grasped the | mean—and shows her that he does, though 
leg of the table near which she had fallen, | he says nothing. Then the two go in to 
and in the other, stiffened and flung out | Miss Tessa, and the perpetual curate of 
beyond her bowed grey head in the | Faycliffe-on-Sea tells the story of his day’s 
direction of that empty chair beside the | doings to the sister, who is happier in his 
desolate hearth. | happiness than she could be in any other 
What the tortured mind had conjured | joy on earth ; and to the little wife who 
up—what those now sightless eyes| has grown quite wise, and staid, and 
had seen—who might say? She had | sobered with past trials. 
died of some sudden terror; some un-| Mrs. John Wedderburn is in truth a 
utterable dread, which had stayed the | very happy woman: and much beloved by 
beating of the already feeble heart for | the people among whom her husband’s lot 
ever, and lying there, in the grey light is cast, and amongst whom his work lies. 
of the morning; with that look of awful) Even Jim Grappleby is satisfied with 
fear upon her dead face, Michael Daly | “t’ parson’s wife.” “ There ain’t much on 
found her. her,” he says, wavering about on his 
| spindle legs, and speaking with authority 
Once more the Glen was the centre of ; as becomes a village oracle ; ‘“‘ but then the 
gossip, and surrounded by a painful interest; | little of her as there is, is good. And so 
but the property went to a distant relative | you see, neighbours, when you look into 
of the late Sir Anthony’s—the title was | it, it moight be wur. As to t’ parson— 
extinct. The new owner was a man fond he’s fair fit to kiss the bit o’ ground 
of what he called “ improving things,” and _ she sets her little foot upon.” 
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